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BOOKS AND IDEAS 


A new racial morality in the making 


THE STRANGE CAREER OF JIM 

CROW. By C. Vann Woodward. New 

York: Oxford University Press. $2.50. 

America is in the throes of a profound 
social revolution with the deepest moral 
implications. The main stage of the drama 
is in the south, but every section of the na- 
tion is involved. In fact, the world is in- 
volved. Our position as one of the world’s 
leading powers is drastically influenced by 
the manner in which we deal with the 
sharply defined issues that have now arisen. 
The impact of our social revolution has not 
fallen evenly on the country as a whole, 
nor on the south as a whole. There is not 
just one problem, but hundreds of prob- 
lems. The total situation is as complex, as 
far-reaching, as imperative as anything we 
have ever faced. What is of primary im- 
portance is that we do the necessary fac- 
ing. There are only two directions in which 
we may go: either into the heart of the 
crisis or into the teeth of a great Amer- 
ican tragedy. 

We all know what “Jim Crow” means. 
We know that it means ostracism for peo- 
ple called Negroes. We know that it is a sys- 
tem that has dominated the life of the Ne- 
gro, reducing him in one great section: of 
our country not only to the status of a 
second-class citizen but also to the status 
of a second-class human being. What I did 
not realize, until recently, was how little 
genuine information I had about the ori- 
gins and growth of Jim Crow. Fortunately, 
a book entitled The Strange Career of Jim 
Crow fell into my hands. The author is 
C. Vann Woodward, an Arkansas-born pro- 
fessor of history at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. He wrote his book to dispel some 
of the obscurity in which the rise of the 
Jim Crow system is wrapped. 

Unable to remember a time when segre- 
gation was not the rule and practice, many 
of us have naturally assumed that things 
have always been that way. Few of us pos- 
sess any notion of the relative recency of the 
Jim Crow laws or any clear notion of how 
they arose. Dr. Woodward tells us things 
it is very important for us to know. We say 
to ourselves: how can the practices of the 
south ever be changed? The fact is, the 
practices of the south have been changed. 
The introduction of Jim Crow toward the 
close of the nineteenth century was one of 
the biggest changes of all. What was 
changed once can be changed again. 

I read with fascination Woodward's calm, 
careful tracing of Jim Crow’s strange ca- 
reer. I marveled at the resistance there once 
was, even in the deepest south, to the birth 
and growth of Jim Crow. My eyes glistened 
as I read some of the editorials that once 
appeared in southern newspapers eloquently 
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opposing, even ridiculing the advent of 
Jim Crow. I learned how the final capitula- 
tion to racism in the south grew out of the 
ferment and turmoil of the Populist revolt, 
a revolt that was marked in its earlier 
stages by an amazing rapprochement be- 
tween Negro and white farmers, only to 
dissolve into unadulterated bigotry as the 
conservative landowning oligarchy, in ter- 
ror for its own prerogatives and privileges, 
turned to racism as the answer to economic 
revolt. I learned too how the Negro became 
a national scapegoat in the reconciliation of 
conservative northern and southern poli- 
ticians, allowing the political formula of 
white supremacy to spread like a brush fire 
unchecked by northern liberalism. I moved 
with Woodward’s guidance through the fan- 
tastic disfranchisement of the Negro, and 
gasped at its speedy effectiveness. In 1896, 
for example, there were 130,000 registered 
Negro voters in Louisiana. Five years later 
there were 1,300. This was typical of the 
entire south. 

There is one over-riding lesson to be 
learned from Woodward’s study: Jim 
Crowism was systematically and ruthlessly 
imposed on the south by a politics of terror 
and demagoguery. Whatever organized con- 
science there may have been in the south 
about the rights of Negroes, and there was 
once a great deal, was as effectively crushed 
as the spirit of the Negroes themselves. In 
all of this the North acquiesced. 

Through the 1920’s and 30’s the South 
moved deeper and deeper into the embrace 
of segregation, but an abrupt, almost vio- 
lent, reversal of the Jim Crow trend seized 
the country during the 40’s. One of these 
days I hope that our social scientists will 
throw more light on this complex and in- 
volved change. 

Now, in the 1950’s, Jim Crow is on the 
run, despite all the deep south hullabaloo 
and invective. The ultimate majesty of the 
law is at his coattails. The collective con- 
science of the American people is in the 
process of creating under law a new racial 
morality. Bit by bit, the simple acceptance 
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of the facts of life will seep deeper and 
deeper into the south until the last out- 
cropping of defiance disappears. The new 


_American Negro, with passive resistance, 


compassion and love, unyielding courage, 
political sagacity, and the support and com- 
radeship of his white friends, is going to 


topple Jim Crow. 
JACK MENDELSOHN 


Prayer becomes poetry in 
‘ideas of questing mind’ 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE HEARI. 
By A. Powell Davies, New York: Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. $2.50. 


Powéll Davies has chosen an inspired title 
for an inspired collection of prayers. 
“Prayer,” he remarks, “is the language of 
the heart, akin to poetry.” 

And that is precisely what we have here: 
this is the way the heart speaks when the 
wonder and possibilities of life stir it suffi- 
ciently. The poetry that has always been 
implicit in Dr. Davies’ writing bursts forth 
here because it has to, and prayer becomes 
a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 

Powell Davies is an artist. As such, he un- 
derstands that the language of prose can 
never speak the deepest impulses of the mind 
and spirit. So he has done what men have 
always done: he has sung (even though his 
lines are arranged in ordinary prose form) 
the greatness and glory of God and man. 
And he has done so with such facility and 
felicity that his words will be read and re- 
read many times by those fortunate enough 
to possess this little book. 

Dr. Davies stands squarely in the tradi- 
tion of the great Unitarians of yesterday 
who were masters of words as well as of 
ideas. His aphoristic and original treatment 


of the subject matter of these prayers is 


writing of a most superior sort. 

But what he has given us here is more 
than art. It is also religion. Unitarianism 
these days sometimes resembles a meeting of 
the Social Action Committee. Certainly no- 
body will question Dr. Davies’ concern for 
social action and the social gospel generally. 
Yet it is less naive than it is tragic to assume 
that religion stops at this point. It is just be- 
ginning! Now it must go on to explore depths 
and ascend to heights that are not social but 
spiritual, that are not only human but uni- 
versal in their meaning and implications. 
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Poetry does not tell us about life. It makes 
us feel and hear and taste life. That is what 
these prayers do with religion. Somehow the 
bare bones of belief come strangely alive; 
a brave, fresh wind from on high blows 
through these pages; and a man feels the 
presence of invisible forces, mysterious to 
the mind, familiar to the heart. This is 
prayer become poetry, aspiration become 
art. This is what religion should be: the 
noblest ideas of the questing mind spoken 
through the language of the loving heart. 

WALDEMAR ARGOW 


Examination of Witnesses 
‘hits the literary jackpot’ 


JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES: THE NEW 

WORLD SOCIETY. By Marley Cole. 

New York: Vantage Press, $2.95. 

Marley Cole, presently a partner and gen- 
eral manager of a building-stone company 
in Knoxville, Tenn., has written what is far 
and away the best-selling account of the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

There is ample explanation of this fact. 
The Witnesses are the most rapidly rising 
internationally organized religious group on 
the American scene. Their ability to capital- 
ize upon the needs and aspirations of many, 
for whom the rationalistic, ritualistic, and 
this-wordly denominations possess little 
meaning, comprises a significant but sparsely 
studied achievement. Moreover, Cole writes 
out of a long experience in journalism. His 
flare for dramatization has hit the literary 
jackpot. 

Cole’s book primarily has a_ historical, 
biographical, and sociological orientation. 
He describes the development of the Wit- 
nesses from the 1880’s to the present—in 
sketchy yet appealing fashion. He provides 
sharply defined characterizations of the chief 
leaders of the movement: Russell, Ruther- 


ford, and Knorr (a few lesser lights are also. 


presented). In addition, he seeks to show 
the conditions in prior religious history and 
in historic circumstances out of which the 
sect grew. The 13 appendices and the 12 
pages of tables at the close of the book aim 
(Continued on page 38) 
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OPEN FORUM 


The ‘ecumenical spirit’ examined: confusion and denial 
of ‘our fundamental positive principles’ can result 


To the Register: 

The publication in the April issue of Dr. 
Preston Bradley’s statement on “Unity 
through ecumenical spirit” indicates a ten- 
dency in attitudes towards religion to which 
we Unitarians should give grave attention. 


The fact that the Unitarian Church is 
creedless surely does not mean that it pro- 
vides a neutral or blank space in which every 
member can fill in any kind of belief. For 
instance, we are committed to the disciple- 
ship of advanced truth. We, therefore, do 
not believe in supernatural miracles, such as 
the virgin birth or the doctrine that the 
Bible is the revealed word of God. The Pres- 
byterians do—and yet Mr. Stevenson wants 
to belong to both churches. The Congrega- 
tional Church proclaims, unreservedly, the 
Holy Trinity, whereas ever since Servetus 
Unitarians have foresworn such, to them, ir- 
rational belief. Dr. Bradley is apparently 
prepared to say different prayers, depending 
on whether he wears the Unitarian or the 
Congregational robe. 

We all know that ministers and rabbis can 
and will preach in churches and temples of 
denominations other than their own. Dr. 
Bradley’s experience in this respect, on 
which he dwells at length, is by no means 
unique. Such pulpit interchange is all to 
the good and highly desirable. It fosters 
mutual understanding and emphasizes the 
common ground of all religions. Upon read- 
ing Dr. Bradley’s article, one must almost 
assume that he would also join the Baptists 
and the Catholic Church if they would ac- 
cept him. As he points out, all religions 
teach the same basic ethical principles. Dr. 
Bradley says that this is the only thing that 
matters to him, and that he is not interested 
in “theological arguments.” And yet he 
draws for himself a line around those reli- 
gions which are based on the “teachings of 
Christ.” What he calls his “ecumenical 
spirit” does not embrace the other great 
religions. Obviously, he also excludes those 
members of our Church who call themselves 
Humanists. He, therefore, is no advocate of 
a truly universal church which will unite in 
worship and reverence all believers in good- 
ness and truth, regardless of theological dif- 
ferences. 

As Unitarians, we are the last ones to 
place undue emphasis on theological differ- 
ences. However, we would deny our funda- 
mental positive principles if we dismiss as 
unimportant a profession of beliefs which 
are contrary to known truth, if we mouth 
prayers which are contrary to the Unitarian 
faith, if we profess an “ecumenical spirit” 
which excludes all those who do not con- 
sider Jesus as the Saviour. Such kind of 
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creedlessness has nothing to do with Uni-- 


tarian religion and is apt to bring it into 
disrepute and decay... . 

The problem is even deeper. We live in an 
age of business mergers. Religion has been 
infected by its spirit. There is a cry for big- 
ger and better denominations. It is more 
efficient to run a big organization! The zeal 
to build such organizations is greater than 
the care for individual conscience, intellec- 
tual integrity, and religious individuality. 
One observes the same trend in the promo- 
tion of religious mass meetings in and out- 
side of churches. The “ecumenical spirit” is 
an excuse for the assembly line dispensation 
of generalities by tycoon religionists and 
ecclesiastical publicists—all of which has 
little to do with true religion. 

We can and want to cooperate with all 
denominations in the many fields where we 
find common ground. To do this does not 
require abandonment of the uniqueness of 
our faith or watering down of sincere, mean- 
ingful individual religion FRANK G. OPTON, 
Forest Hills, N.Y. 


To the Register: 

It has been with great interest that I have 
read, and reread the article of Dr. Reese 
and that of Dr. Bradley in the April issue. 
Inasmuch as I have been placed much in the 
same position as Mr. Adlai Stevenson for a 
number of years, I have undergone a great 
deal of soul searching whether I should, and 
could, conscientiously join the Presbyterian 
church which I have attended for fifteen 
years. When I first came to this city, there 
was a small Unitarian church here; I was 
brought up as a Unitarian and was dismayed 
that there was nothing but a weekly visiting 
minister here, and no Sunday School for my 
child. The Unitarian group soon faded away 
and my family and I drifted into the Pres- 
byterian church where we had mutual 
friends. At that time this church seemed to 
be coming broader and more liberal and I 
was tempted to join it, but in the past few 
years it has become more and more rigid in 
its determination that only through the ac- 
ceptance of Christ as being symbolical with 
God could anyone join and I felt I would 
be a hypocrite if I said words not in accord- 
ance with my beliefs. 

I was so anxious to know how Mr. Steven- 
son could reconcile himself to such a move 
that I wrote him, and received a very gra- 
cious reply. He mentioned that the First 
Presbyterian Church of Lake Forest did not 
require the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
However, I have learned that he did have to 
answer in the affirmative the following: “Do 
you confess your faith in God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and 


in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord, and 
do you promise with the aid of the Holy 
Spirit to be Christ’s faithful disciple to your 
life’s end?” 

When Dr. Bradley states that in joining 
another church “I give up nothing which is 
precious to me in Unitarianism” “he adds to 
the confusion which Mr. Stevenson has also 
created in my mind, and I am sure in the 
minds of many others. Perhaps I am being 
just stubborn? Or perhaps I have been given 
something through Unitarianism which is 
much more precious to me, than a mere 
membership in a church seems to be to 
others?—MRS. E. R. SHACKLETON, SR., Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. 


To the Register: 

Although I greatly enjoy reading the 
Register and attending a local fellowship 
which has many Humanist members, it is 
some time since I have considered myself 
a Unitarian. 

If my position ever needed explanation, 
the need is met by Preston Bradley’s article 
in your April issue and the accompanying 
replies. The replies are excellent as far as 
they go, but they are moderate, though firm. 
They show no sense of outrage. 

Why, you may ask, should one be out- 
raged by Preston Bradley? The writer him- 
self was pleasantly lulled by Dr. Bradley’s 
flow of eloquence and kindly spirit. But I 
was startled by the same points which are so 
well discussed in the replies. I was outraged 
by Dr. Bradley’s use of the well-known 
phrase “atheistic Communism.” 

The replies point out that Dr. Bradley’s 
claims for Christ cut him off from close 
fellowship with the majority of Unitarians, 
and from many others. Is he not doing much 
worse in adopting a phrase which belongs to 
the current campaign to proscribe atheism by 
identifying it completely with Communism? 

Your writers include in their larger con- 
cept of ecumenicity a fellowship with many 
deeply religious persons who cannot accept 
conventional definitions. of religion. Surely 
the atheist is deeply religious in one sense. 
He takes life seriously enough to pay a 
price for stating clearly the truth as he has 
found it. He is often dogmatic and intoler- 
ant, but who will try to distinguish him from 
religionists in general on that basis? 

Dr. Bradley is far from being the first 
Unitarian to speak of some or all atheists in 
a way to shut them out from, the wider 
fellowship. If Unitarianism is to maintain its 
free spirit, many Unitarians will need to re- 
examine the limits of their kinship with men 
of good will, whether or not they are defined 
as religious. 

The least, it would seem, that Unitarians 
could do at this moment is to let the public 
know that many regard Dr. Bradley as the 
Liberace of liberal religion—sTEPHEN W. 
STARK, New Paltz, N.Y. 


To the Register: 

After reading in the April Register the 
symposium on Unitarianism I think that it 
tends to confuse rather than to clarify. I 
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believe that historically Christianity is a 
syncretism of a mystery religion and of a 
liberal Jewish sect which accepts Jesus. as its 
messiah. 

Unitarianism is said to be a religion of 
negations. True, Unitarianism claims to have 
repudiated the Christian Mystery, but that 
leaves the liberal Jewish sect as Unitarian- 
ism, and the liberal Jewish sect is anything 
but a negation. 

Unitarianism claims to be without a creed. 
But let anyone try to repudiate the liberal 
Jewish sect and he will find Unitarianism 
dogmatic enough. 

Unitarianism claims to be not a system of 
thought, but a method of thought—free en- 
quiry. Let anyone fail as a result of his free 
enquiry to discover the liberal Jewish sect 
way of life, and he will find that there is no 
place for him in Unitarianism. 

There are Unitarian ministers and lay- 
men, particularly the more elderly ones, who 
are not too definite either in their repudia- 
tion of the Christian Mystery or in their 
acceptance of the liberal Jewish sect; they 

_ appear to share the lack of sharp analytic 

thinking, which seems a characteristic of 
their leader, Emerson, and they believe their 
rather fuzzy point of view to be Unitarian- 
ism. The majority of Unitarians are sharper, 
and they carry out to their conclusion the 
implications of Emersonian transcendental- 
ism—essentially the liberal Jewish sect. 
_ [ have tried merely to state what I believe 
Unitarianism to be. I need hardly add that 
Unitarianism does not appeal to me.— 
DAVID HAMBLEN, S.T.M., Newton, Mass. 


“Die-hard politicians’ no 
‘whitewashed gentlemen’ 


To the Register: 

I consider Ross Weston’s review of How 
Far The Promised Land? which appeared in 
the Register’s March issue, a fair appraisal 
of southern political bigots. In his comment 
on the Gray Commission’s report in Vir- 
ginia, he said, “this report was conceived by 
die-hard politicians who have elevated them- 
selves to political influence by appeals to 
race prejudice and the maintenance of white 
supremacy. ... They scream their defiance 
to the world and search for means to negate 
the Court’s ruling.” 

Rey. James Madison Barr in the May 
issue of the Register wrote: “I lived in Vir- 
ginia for over 30 years. I am opposed to the 
recent action by the voters there of approv- 
ing this report by a 2 to 1 vote. However, I 
know many of the men who worked to bring 
about this result. They are not now, and 
never have been ‘die-hard politicians mak- 
ing their appeal on race prejudice for elec- 
tion.’ These men, while I think they are 
mistaken, are sincere and devoted men. They 
have high standards of morality and justice. 
they have not made the transition from seg- 
regation to non-segregation in their minds as 
yet. . . . Decent racial understanding comes 
from a change inside a person. It can never 
be legislated. . . .” 

I agree with Rev. James Madison Barr 
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that these racists are “devoted,” they’re even 
dogmatic in their devotion to a cause of 
warped “morality and justice.” Mortals may 
be sympathized with for being “devoted” to 
an inhumane cause of prejudice and ignor- 
ance so long as their minds are flexible 
enough to view new facts of our constantly 
evolving society, but a rabid chauvinist who 
views the oppression of his (self-conceived) 
inferiors with indifference, and a mortal who 
is insensate to the point of increasing the 
sufferings of his fellowman, can never truth- 
fully be said to have “high standards of 
morality and justice.” 

If “decent racial understanding” cannot 
be legislated, it is quite possible that a 
democratic code of justice can be enacted 
that will serve to discourage these southern 
gentlemen with their high standards of per- 
verted morality and justice from visiting 
their “mistaken” concepts of barbaric de- 
cency upon the downtrodden Negro. 

I too am a southerner, and as a Negro, 
I fail to see how these southern racists can 
ever be whitewashed enough to possess the 
attributes of gentlemen with “high standards 
of morality and justice.” 

To these white supremists, I can never be 
a southern gentleman because I was born a 
Negro, but if I had a choice of being the 
type of which Rev. James Madison Barr 
speaks, I would consider it a great honor to 
remain ungentlemanly despised and op- 
pressed.—ROBERT F. WILLIAMS, Monroe, 
NG. 


Unitarians ‘playing Nero’ 
in neglecting answers 


To the Register: 

If Dr. Eliot who wrote the editorial in the 
[March, 1956] Christian Register expressed 
astonishment that anyone should be amazed 
that a Unitarian could write a good book, 
exactly what did he expect when Unitarians 
put out the Christian Register with FOUR 
articles on psychoanalysis in it! 

I am quite accustomed to having people 
think that because I am a Unitarian I must 
therefore automatically be a social reformer, 
a political left-winger, and at very least a 
registered Democrat, if not a suspected 
Communist. 

But I am not yet accustomed to being 
considered mentally ill, although a deep in- 
terest in religion is said to be a symptom. 
Well, I am deeply interested in what I call 
religion (and let the psychiatrists make the 
most of it), because I have some important 
questions to ask, and although I realize no 
one has the final answers, I haven’t heard 
Unitarians discuss these questions for years. 

Have you ever been present when some- 
one died? Where did that person go? Or 
have you ever seen a new born baby? Where 
did that person come from? And why are 
we all here, anyway? 

Science doesn’t tell us. Philosophy doesn’t 
bother with such problems any more. Reli- 
gion (I always imagined) was very much 
interested. But no Unitarian talks about such 
things, and the answers of the traditional 
trinitarians do not make sense to me. 


Why do you suppose Catholicism is gain- 
ing ground so fast? Because it has the an- 
swers, and it makes a business of telling 
them. And why is Unitarianism losing 
ground? Because, I think, it is playing Nero. 
—DENISON B. HULL, Chicago, IIl. 


Questions motivations of 
Philbrick as lawyer sues 


To Register readers: 

For those persons who have accepted the 
credibility of Herbert A. Philbrick, the for- 
mer Communist turned voluntary informer, 
whose appearances before several Congres- 
sional Committees have brought about wide 
publicity for those persons named by him, 
the following news may be of interest. 

According to the February 9, 1956, issue 
of the Wakefield, Mass., Daily Item, Phil- 
brick’s personal attorney, Moses M. Frankel, 
has filed suit in Middlesex County Court for 
$122,275 against his client, Herbert Phil- 
brick. Attorney Frankel alleges that he was 
retained by Philbrick, now of White Plains, 
N.Y., presently on the staff of the New York 
Herald Tribune, to represent him in legal 
matters concerning royalties on Philbrick’s 
book, 7 Le. Three Lives, other writings, the 
television show of the same title which has 
been on the air for some time, and other 
work. Attorney Frankel estimated that Phil- 
brick has received $2,000,000 in royalties. 
His suit alleges violation of contract and 
Frankel claims a jury trial. 

Our modern age of inflated values has 
thus modified the thirty pieces of silver by 
a sizable percentage and raises the question 
of motivation. Although I had demonstrated 
that Philbrick did not tell the truth, a story 
developed in a pamphlet produced by The 
Community Church of Boston entitled, “I 
Read It in the Newspapers,” this new devel- 
opment comes as an interesting element. 

It is relatively easy to forgive the indi- 
vidual with all the human weakness involved 
when presented with such titanic tempta- 
tions; but it is not easy to forgive, nor should 
it be forgiven a society which so lavishly re- 
wards the ‘“misinformer.”—-DONALD LOTHROP, 
The Community Church, Boston, Mass. 


“Subversive inactivity’ held 
unrelated to churchgoing 


To Register readers: 

If Mr. Panter [Christian Register, March, 
1956] had heard the sermon in which Dr. 
E. B. Backus used the phrase “subversive 
inactivity” he would have known that it had 
no reference to church attendance. In six- 
teen years of ministry in Indianapolis, Dr. 
Backus never deprecated the failure to at- 
tend church, though he did affirm the values 
of church service. “Subversive inactivity” 
referred to the silence of indifference or 
cowardice when one should defend a prin- 
ciple that had been attacked; to the failure 
to take action when a truth needed support. 
In such situations, inactivity may be a dis- 
loyalty, a subversion of justice. In this sense, 
Dr. Backus’ phrase has a very important 
significance.—LULA B. Hoss, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
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THE BOOKSHELF: 


‘Today’s culture, today’s problems’ 


With 6 years and 57 BOOKSHELVES behind 
us, it appears now that an unbelievable num- 
ber and variety of books have been read, 
discussed, and quoted. 

I am confident that no one else has 
profited intellectually from the carrying out 
of this project to the extent that I have 
from the reading of the books and writing 
about them. 

Many among them I would like to re- 
read, and as I glance along the shelves of 
my well-chosen library I see “so many 
worthiest books still unread.” 

As to timeliness, perhaps this hundredth 
anniversary year of the birth of Sigmund 
Freud has had something to do with this 
pause for review. Publishers and authors 
have given concentrated attention to Freud 
and to psychology. Beacon Press brought 
out a paperback reprint (BP-19, $1.45) of 
Freud’s DELUSION AND DREAM with 
other notable essays included. Lionel Tril- 
ling’s anniversary lecture. FREUD AND 
THE CRISIS OF OUR CULTURE (Bea- 
con Press, $1.00) was received with en- 
thusiasm and I have read it with interest 
and with the feeling that I shall find deeper 
meaning in poetry and literature, as related 
to today’s culture, as a result. I especially 
liked the following timely paragraph: 

“. . The American educated middle class 
is firm in its admiration of non-conformity 
and dissent. The right to be non-conformist, 
the right to dissent, is part of our concep- 
tion of community. Everybody says so... . 
And yet. ... We cannot really imagine non- 
conformity at all, not in art, not in moral 
or social theory, certainly not in the per- 
sonal life—it is probably true that there 
never was a culture which required so en- 
tire an eradication of personal differenti- 
ation, so bland a uniformity of manner. 
Admiring non-conformity and loving com- 
munity, we have decided that we are all 
non-conformists together. We assert the 
right of our egos to court adventure without 
danger and of our super-egos to be consci- 
entious without undue strain. We make, 
I think, what is in many ways a very at- 
tractive culture, but we really cannot im- 
agine what it means to take an intellectual 
chance, or to make an intellectual mistake, 
or to have a real intellectual difference. You 
have but to read our novels to understand 
that we have a growing sense of the co- 
operative virtues and a diminishing sense of 
the self that cooperates. . . .” 

The English psychologist, Mrs. Grace 
Stuart, whose book PRIVATE LIFE OF 
PAIN was featured here in December, 1954, 
has written a book uniquely appropriate for 
the Freud anniversary, whether or not it 
was so intended. Its title is the one word: 
NARCISSUS (Macmillan, $3.50) with the 
subtitle, “a psychological study of self- 
love.” 
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Challenged by Professor Trilling, I am 
about to take an intellectual chance of pos- 
sibly making an intellectual mistake, though 


in this instance, I cannot conceive of myself - 


as differing intellectually or otherwise with 
Mrs. Stuart or her brilliant theories as to 
the relationship between self-love and self- 
hate. Amply illustrated by literary quota- 
tions and analyses, she has dared to differ 
in her interpretations and in the use Freud 
and others have made of the term Narcis- 
sism. After all, perhaps I had better retract 
from the bold stand taken at the beginning 
of this paragraph, for I shall be on safer 
ground if I select passages conveying Mrs. 
Stuart’s thought in her own words: 

“Narcissism, both in its general and in 
its extreme forms, is taken as an emotional 
state to be deplored and to be outgrown, 
both by the individual and. by humanity. 
What makes for real confusion is the idea 
. .. that narcissism may also be benign and 
positive, necessary both to health and san- 
ity. For if that be so, then the term does 
not properly stem back to the legend at all; 
nor may the legend be used to illuminate 
the state it describes. In Narcissus’ state 
and fate there was nothing benign. 

“We shall come. eventually to the con- 
clusion that a single word is being used to 
describe two quite different sets of the emo- 
tional life, the one benign and the other 
destructive, while the legend from which 
the word derives allows only the destruc- 
tIVERR ECG. 

Mrs. Stuart illustrates her meaning not 
only by generous references to the opinions 
of others in her field, but from literature— 
Shakespeare, T. S. Eliot, Hemingway, Au- 
den, Sinclair Lewis, Tolstoi, Hardy. 

“If we all had even a little knowledge of 
contemporary work in The Varieties of 
Temperament [Ref. Sheldon and Aldous 
Huxley] we might moderate our unrealistic 
demands one.upon the other. For ‘there is, 
perhaps, no surer mark of folly, than an 
attempt to correct the natural infirmities of 
those we love. The finest composition of 
human nature, as well as the finest china, 
may have a flaw in it... .’ Henry Fielding, 
in Tom Jones, seems to have stolen Freud’s 
thunder a hundred years before Freud was 
born.” 

“W. H. Auden has called this ‘The Age 
of Anxiety.’ He might have called it ‘The 
Age of Narcissism’ if narcissism is ‘a re- 
sponse to two contradictory fears; the fear 
of being an ego and the simultaneous fear 
of not being an ego.’ Let us call it an age 
of unmade or half-made selves; an age in- 
sufficiently concerned with personal value 
which offers in exchange the consolation of 
the thing. And so speeds the turning of a 
vicious circle; for the more eagerly people 
follow and are powerfully persuaded to 
follow the false track of self-enhancement 


by things the less they are likely to seek 
the true one of self-enhancement by be- 
ing. oss” 

As the author says in her chapter on the 
subject, “the vexed problem of the relation 
of narcissism to the war neuroses is too 
large for consideration here.” But how 
could I possibly pass over the following: 

“It is not good enough to tell us, on the 
one hand, that the relatively un-narcissistic 
person is the more mature, and that ma- 
turity carries a decrease in hatred and ag- 
gressiveness, and on the other hand that 
narcissism has advantages in time of war. 
Nor to tell us that a too dependent and 
uncritical identification with our own group 
is highly desirable in time of war and 
highly undesirable in time of peace.” 

‘Discussion of the concept “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,” (sermon ma- 
terial in both these chapters, by the way!) 
sums up the whole subject as to how one 
should love oneself and how one should 
love one’s neighbor; and in this chapter, 
the author proves her point, reached step 
by step, that “we have confused with self- 
love the pseudo-love that is really hatred”: 

“To our day and generation the com- 
mandment offers itself as a warning. 
Neighbor love we know to be necessary. It 
shows itself to us as the merest expediency 
of survival. What we have to realize is 
that we shall not come by it unless we learn 
how to nurture an emotional : disposition 
which loves the self, too. But we have not 
seen this clearly enough because we have 
confused with self-love the pseudo-love that 
is really hatred. . . . It is precisely the self- 
loving person who seems not to love him- 
self at all. For he is of his nature free from 
the attributes we decry as selfish, and his 
ability to love himself shows itself chiefly 
in the warmth, spontaneity and skill of his 
interest in persons and things outside of, 
and other than himself.” 

There is more—oh, so much more! Here 
I might enlarge upon what I said of Profes- 
sor Trilling’s book, for, having read Mrs. 
Stuart’s study, I shall find more meaning 
in whatever I may read, relating what I 
have learned from it not only to today’s 
culture but to today’s problems. 

LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


Music for our thoughts 


In the last decade the Religious Arts 
Guild has been giving serious considera- 
tion to the problem of music for our 
worship services which has meaning for 


‘the religious liberal. This means anthems 


and solos which have texts liberal in 
thought. The organist, on the other hand, 
is quite free to choose the best music 
for his instrument regardless of its origin 
within the Christian tradition. 

Much can be done to arrange in an- 
them form the hymns that speak the 
free mind and faith in the dignity and 
goodness of man. Already, Dr. Robert 
Sanders, musical editor of Hymns of the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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EDITORIAL 


The Revenge of Snobbery 


“Would you rather read a mediocre young poet in manu- 
script than Shakespeare in a paper-covered edition?” asks 
Arthur Koestler in The Trail of the Dinosaur. The sharp 
scalpel which has laid bare the malignancy of communism 
is here discussing The Anatomy of Snobbery, as he calls his 
essay. 

Koestler observes that while aesthetes shudder at pre- 
fabricated art, they have no similar objection to mass- 
produced gramophone records or mass-produced books, and 
yet they too are “reproductions.” Why then, he asks, “do 
you prefer, according to your income, a more or less second 
rate original on the wall to a first rate masterpiece?” The 
question might be asked of certain museum directors as well 
~ as home owners. 

In the past, to see great art, Americans had to go abroad. 
Not until the close of the nineteenth century did our art 
museums start to develop, and with them some fine collec- 
tions with a few masterpieces from various schools. Finally 
in our own times color reproduction has been perfected to 
the point that prints of great paintings are about as faithful 
as recordings of great music. 

But knowledge of sculpture is still difficult. The great 
sculpture of the past cannot be transported and has long ago 
been enshrined in some foreign museum or public building. 
Furthermore, since sculpture is three dimensional, it cannot 
adequately be translated into a two dimensional medium. 
To compensate, our early museums showed plaster casts, 
but these were usually neglected and were shunted off to 
make room for “originals,” although these were often merely 
bric-a-brac. 

Some people thought it good riddance to forget the past, 
and they argued that contemporary talent would find its own 
style much easier if freed from the fetters of tradition. The 
only flaw to that is that achievement seldom develops spon- 
taneously, but builds on the heritage of man’s achievements 
throughout the ages. 

But how can we know that heritage if the sculpture in- 
volved is scattered throughout other lands? There was a 
project some years back, the purpose of which was to present 
a panorama of just that heritage. It was a bold plan which 
captured the imagination of historians and educators, but it 
was defeated first by the depression, and second by the in- 
difference of museum directors and art patrons. And yet as 
museums go, it would have been a bargain, for in it there 
would have been not one fragment of those fabulously ex- 
pensive “originals.” 

The unique feature of the project was the arrangement, a 
chronological sequence with many aisles, each one of which 
would present the masterpieces of a particular race or 
nation. These aisles would be crossed with transepts, mark- 
ing the significant periods in the history of art. “To trace the 
evolution of a national art, you would follow the aisle from 
east to west; to study the art of a particular century, you 
would follow one of these transepts across the pageants of 
ten different countries.” You could follow art through the 
ages, and see at a glance its ancestry, its offspring and its 
kindred. The sequence would put meaning into the story 
of civilization, and show the march of the centuries. 

And why does our rich land which can afford millions for 
industrial museums and every other sort of collection, not 
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spend the modest amount needed to create this unprece- 
dented view of man’s greatest monuments throughout time’? 
Largely the answer is our snobbery in aesthetic standards. 
We would rather do the equivalent of reading “a mediocre 
young poet in manuscript than Shakespeare in a paper- 
covered edition.” E.T.D. 


Live Money 


Each year a report is tabled in the House of Commons 
listing the amount of “dead money” in the chartered banks 
of Canada. This is money which people have deposited in 
the bank, and forgotten. The banks keep the accounts open 
for ten years, and every effort is made to locate the owners 


-of the money or their heirs. Failing this, at the end of ten 


years the money is transferred to the Bank of Canada—in 
effect, to the Government of Canada. One would think that 
people who put money in the bank would remember it— 
and yet there are surprising amounts of money which are 
thus forgotten. 

There is another kind of “dead money.” It is the money 
which is never invested in the on-going purposes of life. You 
cannot separate life and money any more than you can 
separate life and labor. Money represents stored work and 
energy. When we spend money, we expend so much energy, 
so much life. What we choose to do with our money is the 
measure of what we choose to do with our life and energy. 
When we consider what we spend money on, we realize not 
only that we waste a lot of it, but we throw away our op- 
portunity to invest the life and energy it represents in the 
support of institutions, ideals, and purposes we really have 
at heart. 

Consider this fact in relation to the present situation in 
the Unitarian movement. It is perhaps difficult for Unitarians 
to realize the magnitude of their present opportunity to 
strengthen and extend the institutions of a free religious 
faith. Old churches are outgrowing their facilities. New 
fellowships are springing up all over the continent. Many 
of these fellowships are ready to become churches and 
could take this step if they had some financial assistance to 
help them get established. Denominational officials must feel 
frustrated when they see potential new churches held up by 
the lack of funds. 

Unitarians of this generation have a tremendous oppor- 
tunity to build for the future. Preceding generations kept the 
cause alive, often in very difficult times, through work and 
sacrifice. We have, in our time, an unparalleled opportunity 
to extend the cause if we are willing to invest in it. The 
United Unitarian Appeal is gaining increased support, but 
much too slowly to meet the rapidly growing need. 

In the organization of our free churches, there is no ex- 
ternal discipline. Given the nature of our fundamental prin- 
ciples, there could not be. We leave it to the individual to 
assume the responsibilities of his faith. This is as it should 
be. But our talk about freedom might well be balanced by 
some straight-forward talk about our acceptance of respon- 
sibility. If that response is not forthcoming, we may have a 
group of emancipated dilettantes, but we shall not have a 
religious group, a committed and concerned group. Our 
failure to assume the financial responsibilities of a free faith 
constitutes a major weakness in our religious movement. In 
this time of opportunity, it is especially serious. 

It is right for us to cherish the principles of freedom, 
reason, and tolerance in religion. It is well for us to consider 
the state of our world in the light of our religious principles. 
It does no harm for us to pass resolutions, deploring this or 
supporting that. But the sinews of our liberal religious 
strength are strong churches, and our hope for increased 
influence lies in more strong churches. Money invested now 
in the on-going life of our Unitarian movement is money 
that will live. 

A. de M. C. 


-~ 
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UNITARIAN 
HORIZONS 


The Ensuing Twelve Months 


Because the annual address of the president of the Asso- 
ciation was given under fairly difficult circumstances, it 
seems to me that I might be permitted to summarize it on 
this page, where it will not have to compete with the dis- 
tribution of ballots and the taking of the annual collection. 
In a long and checkered career as a public speaker, I have 
on numerous occasions had to try to talk under far worse 
conditions, the details of which are amusing but not perti- 
nent. The point is that I am not sorry for an excuse to set 
down on paper the gist of what I said at the annual meeting. 

What I tried to do was to call attention to certain future 
events for which careful preliminary planning ought to be 
made during the coming year. In the printed annual report, 
which was in the hands of the delegates and which will in 
due course be distributed in quantity to the churches, I had 
suggested the need for a long look ahead—-say, five or ten 
years. But at the meeting I wanted to limit the look ahead 
to the immediate future. The four events in the future, for 
which I urged the desirability of doing careful planning now, 
were the publication of a new hymn book, the next Joint 
Convention of Universalists and Unitarians in the late sum- 
mer or early autumn of 1957, the Congress of the IARF, 
to be held at our invitation in this country during the sum- 
mer of 1958, and, finally, the inauguration of a Unitarian 
Development Fund for raising very substantial sums of 
money, partly to be funded and partly to be expanded over 
a period of perhaps five years, for extension purposes. 


A New Hymn Book 


The appointment of a special commission to undertake 
the editing and publishing of a new hymn book cannot be 
made quickly. We may, I think, assume that it be a joint 
commission with the Universalists; and it may well be ten 
years—or even longer—before the new book will be in use, 
if we may judge by our earlier experience. But the selection 
of the Unitarian half of the commission should be under 
immediate consideration, and the cooperation of all who 
are interested will be heartily welcomed. Suggestions should 
be sent to headquarters, addressed to the president, if possi- 
ble before October 1. 
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1947 Joint Convention 


The third joint Universalist-Unitarian Convention will be 
held next year, the arrangements for which will be in the 
hands of the Joint Program Committee. Any suggestions as 
to date, place, or program may be sent to the Unitarian 
chairman, Rev. Jack Mendelsohn, All Souls Church, Indian- 
apolis. It is hoped that the joint committee will meet early 
in the autumn. 

In preparation for this event, the work of the new Joint 
Commission on the Study of Merger will have great value. 
At least a good beginning ought to have been made in 
gathering the factual data upon which any alternative plans 
in this area should be built. But even more important, it 
seems to me, is the use of these next months to strengthen 
in all possible ways the sense of mutual understanding, 
mutual respect, and friendliness between individuals and 
groups within the two denominations. Frank discussion of 
basic situations is not incompatible with a right spirit. We 
must key our expectations to a reasonable timetable, and 
make very sure that the words we speak truly express our 
basic attitudes and purposes. 


1958 IARF Congress 


By inviting the International Association for Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom to hold its next Congress 
in the United States, we have opened the way for a most 
important occasion. The suggestion came originally from 
the Unitarians and Universalists of Chicago, and it is the 
present plan to hold the Congress in that city in late July 
or early August, 1958. If plans are made with boldness and 
imagination, this gathering of the leaders of liberal religion 
from many parts of the world can become a truly great 
contribution to the world-wide growth of the spirit that 
found an earlier expression in the Parliament of Religions 
at the time of the first Chicago World’s Fair. And most of 
the basic preparation for this event should be done during 
this present year. All our people should become aware of 
what such a congress can mean to us all. 


Unitarian Development Fund 


The special report of the Commission on Planning and 
Review, presented at the annual meeting and accepted by 
the delegates, urges the Board of Directors to take the initia- 
tive in making plans for a Unitarian Development Fund; 
and at the meeting of the Board on the following day this 
vote was implemented. A special committee to study the 
problem and bring in its recommendations to the Board at 
its October meeting is now at work. 

The problem is complicated, and the whole matter will 
receive careful study. But it is clear to everyone who has 
been in close touch with our expanding program that at 
present our resources for taking proper care of our new 
churches and fellowships—and for helping the older 
churches that are faced with greatly increased demands and 
opportunities—are seriously inadequate. Under the stimulus 
of the Commission on Planning and Review, the prospects 
for the future in this area are now being studied, and it 
appears to be likely that within a year definite plans will be 
made. 


* * * * 


Altogether, it looks as though the year between the annual 
meeting of 1956 and the annual meeting of 1957 will be a 
busy one! 

F.M.E. 
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‘We are not alone’ 


A fourth adjustment is needed by man 


as his knowledge of the cosmos unfolds 


THE SCATTERING of galaxies, the 
habits of macromolecules and the as- 
tounding abundance of stars are forcing 
those who ponder on such matters to a 
further adjustment of their concept of the 
place and functioning of man in the mate- 
rial universe. To most scientists there is 
nothing startling or precipitate in the de- 
flationary ideas concerning which I'll 
comment. Scientific workers have grown 
_up with the changing viewpoints, perhaps 
more interested on uncovering facts than 
in questioning the deeper meanings. 
These ideas, however, may be eye-openers 
and even disturbing to many formalists 
in religion and philosophy. Science, phil- 
osophy, and religion are all concerned 
with the relation of man and the 
cosmos, but science is best pre- 
pared to indicate necessary reori- 
entations. 

Let’s start at or near the cosmic 
awakening and proceed toward 
recent days when three phenom- 
ena associated with stars, galaxies, 
and molecules have demanded in- 
sistently a new appraisal of the 
galaxy-and-man problem. 

In the history of the evolving 
human mind, with its increasing 
cargo of knowledge of the sur- 
rounding world, there must have 
been a time when the early tribes 
began to realize that the world 
wasn't necessarily anthropocen- 
tric. The geocentric concept of the 
total universe became a common 
doctrine. This adjustment was 
only mildly deflationary to the 
human ego. 

The second adjustment in the 
relation of man to the physical 
universe wasn’t generally accepted until 
the Copernican revolution established the 
heliocentric concept. 

It now seems rather remarkable that 
the adjustment hadn’t come earlier, but 
man is a stubborn adherent to official 
dogma. Perhaps it is more surprising that 
man’s vanity, his feeling of his own 
significance in the world, didn’t earlier 
release him from the heliocentric view. 
He accepted the sun as the center of the 
local system of planets and also as the 
center of the whole sidereal assemblage 
which was known by 1915 to contain 
hundreds of millions of stars. 

There were several reasons for our 
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By HARLOW SHAPLEY 


misconception. For example, an abun- 
dance of stars seemed to fall off with 
distance from the sun as though it were 
central, and such a position brought to 
us a dignity not at all disagreeable. 

The shift from geocentric to helio- 
centric doubtless had some philosophic 
impact in the sixteenth century but not 
much. 

After all, the hot turbulent sun is no 
place for the delicate biology in which 
man finds himself at the top. Each center 
Or sun center made little difference; but 
then came need for a third adjustment, 
less than forty years ago—an adjustment 
that should have deeply affected and to 
some extent did seriously disturb man’s 


‘FACTS SURPASS THE FICTION’: Ralph Burhoe 
(left) raises a question to Dr. Harlow Shapley, 
speaker at the annual meeting of the Cosmo-Theist 
Society during May Meetings. Dr. Shapley, director 
of the Harvard Observatory from 1921-52, is now 
Paine Professor of Astronomy at Harvard. 


thoughts about his place and importance. 
It dug deep into his vanity and self- 
assurance. He could accept the Dar- 
winian evidence of his animal origin for 
that still left him at the summit. But the 
abandonment of the heliocentric universe 
was certainly deflationary from the stand- 
point of position in the world, however 
complimentary it was to man’s forebrain. 

The galactocentric universe suddenly 
puts the earth and its life near the outer 
edge of a great stellar galaxy in a uni- 
verse of millions of galaxies. Man _ be- 
comes peripheral in space; according to 
the revelations of paleontology and geo- 
chemistry he is recent and apparently 


ephemeral in the unrolling of cosmic 
time. 

The need for a further jolting adjust- 
ment now rises above our mental horizon 
—not wholly unexpected by scientists— 
not wholly the result of one or two scien- 
tific revelations. The theme has of course 
long been exploited by fiction writers. 
Now facts surpass the fiction. 

Our current problem concerns the 
spread of life throughout the universe. It 
touches the piquant question, “are we 
alone?” 

From among the many measures and 
thoughts that promote this further adjust- 
ment I select three phenomena as most 
demanding of our consideration. The first 
refers to the number of stars. To the an- 
cients a few thousand were known; to 
the early telescopes a million, and that 
astounding number increased spectacu- 
larly with every telescopic advance. 
Finally, with the discovery that the ex- 
tragalactic nebulae are galaxies each with 
its hundreds of million of stars, and with 
the failure to “touch metagalactic bot- 
tom” with the greatest telescopes, we are 
now led to accept the existence of more 
than ten to the power of twenty [107°] 
stars in our explorable universe, perhaps 
much more. The significance of this dis- 
covery, or rather of this uncover- 
ing, is that we have more than 
one hundred million million mil- 
lion sources of light and warmth 
for whatever planets accompany 
these radiant stars. 

The second factor of the ex- 
panding metagalaxy bears on the 
question “do planets accompany 
at least some of the stars that 
pour forth the energy for living 
forms?” 

The generality of the red shift 
in the spectra of galaxies, and the 
consequential recessional speed 
that increases with distance, is an 
accepted deduction from the 
spectrographic work (of M. L. 
Humason and N. U. Mayall) at 
the California observatories. It 
means a rapid expansion of the 
measurable universe, and implies, 
as we go back in time, an ever 
greater concentration of these 
a great cosmic units. A few thou- 
sand million years ago the average den- 
sity of matter in space was so high that 
collisions, near encounters, and gravita- 
tiorial disturbances were of necessity fre- 
quent. The crust of the earth, radioac- 
tively measured, is also a few thousand 
million years old. Apparently the earth 
and the other planets of our sun’s system 
were “born” in those days of turbulence. 
In similar fashion countless millions of 
planetary systems developed, for our sun 
is of a very common stellar variety [in 
Miss Annie Cannon’s classic catalogue 
of stellar spectra are forty thousand 
sunlike stars]. 

(Continued on page 38) 


A strugéle for complete human dignity 


“The cause of the Negro could be lost were not our 


heritage inconsistent with continued oppression’ 


TWO EXCITING YEARS have passed 
since the United States Supreme Court 
ruled that states’ laws requiring or per- 
mitting racial segregation in public 
schools violated the equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment of 
the United States Constitution. On May 
17, 1954, the Court overruled the 
“Plessy” doctrine of “separate but 
equal” which, since 1896, had been the 
legal basis for the maintenance and ex- 
tension of racial segregation in America. 
In establishing the new legal principle, 
the Supreme Court stated the moral and 
human case against the continuation of 
racial segregation in America with an 
eloquence inevitable in any forthright 
statement of a fundamental truth. Its 
language was clear and understandable. 
This fact has caused consternation 
among some superlegalistic legal, politi- 
cal, and editorial minds. 


A major role in social revolution 


In handing down this decision, the 
justices of the United States Supreme 
Court recognized that they were playing 
a major role in the American phase of 
a world-wide social revolution. Theirs 
was a grave responsibility which could 
not and was not taken lightly. The Court 
was wisely concerned with the practical 
problem of the effective implementation 
of its decree with a minimum of social 
instability. 

After hearing further arguments con- 
cerning the best methods for changing 
from segregated to  non-segregated 
schools, the Court handed down its im- 
plementation decree on May 31, 1955. 
This last decree has been subject to 
varied and at times contradictory inter- 
pretations. Some defenders of segrega- 
tion have stated that it is in effect a 
retreat by the Court from its earlier un- 
equivocal stand against state imposed 
racial segregation. Others have stated 
that it is in no way a retreat and that it 
is a further evidence of the Supreme 
Court’s interference with the rights of 
the states. Similar conflicting interpre- 
tations of this decree are found among 
those who are opposed to the continua- 
tion of racial segregation. 

A careful study of the language of this 
May 31, 1955, decision has led me to 
the following conclusions: 

It is an eminently reasonable decree 
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which strengthens rather than weakens 
the earlier decision. It extends the issue 
of racial justice in America from the 
restricted area of segregation to the 
larger sphere of racial discrimination. In 
fact, this decree made these two terms— 
segregation and discrimination—synony- 
mous, a fact which may become most 
important in future civil rights litigation. 
It invalidates ‘all provisions of Federal, 
state or local law requiring or permit- 
ting” racial discrimination or segrega- 
tion. It is not a gradualist decision be- 
cause it requires that a prompt start 
toward the desegregation of schools must 
be made before the Federal district 
courts can grant any additional time for 
the completion of desegregation. Fur- 
thermore, the burden of proof for the 
need of any additional time rests upon 


the local school authorities—the de- 
fendants—and not upon the Negro 
plaintiffs. 


In summary, it is my belief that the 
May 31, 1955, decree must be under- 
stood as a continuation of the May 17, 
1954, decision. It is a most reasonable 
approach to the solution of an admit- 
tedly complex social problem. 

The difficulties and tensions which 
have arisen during the past year indicate 
that some of the men to whom the Court 
addressed itself were not reasonable men. 
The Court miscalculated in assuming 
that these men could be reached by 
reason and by appeals to their respect 
for a government by law. The Court in 
its decisions attempted to demonstrate 
the inherent vitality and dynamics of the 
American system of democratic govern- 
ment and that major social progress 
could be fought for and achieved with 
the weapons of intelligence, reason, law, 
dignity, integrity, and courage. The 
Court in these decisions proclaimed to 
a skeptical world that the American 
dream could be a reality and that in 
America human beings were not re- 
quired to fight for justice by self-defeat- 
ing force, hatred, and bloodshed. 

Some obdurate, little, provincial, but 
powerful men did not understand this 
lesson. They do not, or refuse to, un- 
derstand the human and political reali- 
ties of the contemporary world. They 
insist that they and all others must be 
free to live in the blissful obsolescence 
of their concept~of -the nineteenth cen- 


tury. The split in their personalities 
seems composed of confused ingredients 
of Rip Van Winkle and Don Quixote. 
They are dangerous men because they 
are frightened and confused and some 
of them are powerful. They appear to 
be so blinded by their inordinate fear 
and hatred that they are willing to sub- 
stitute anarchy and mass violence for a 
stable, lawful government. 


Implementation decree misused 


From May of 1954 to May of 1955 
these men were on the defensive. They 
seemed to have accepted the inevitability 
of the collapse of the legal structure of 
American racism. During the past year 
they have regained the initiative on the 
mistaken assumption that the Supreme 
Court’s implementation decree has pro- 
vided them with sufficient latitude to 
postpone indefinitely the desegregation 
of the public schools. 

They counsel open defiance of the 
Court’s decision at the same time that 
they insist that they are law-abiding 
citizens. 

Elected public officials, who have 
taken an oath to uphold the United 
States Constitution, advocate overthrow 
of the Constitution by the transparent 
terms of “nullification” and “interposi- 
tion.” 

They plan a grand strategy of eva- 
sions, subterfuges, rationalizations, and 
legal razzle-dazzles as they play for time 
and indefinite postponement of the “hor- 
rible fate” of Negro and white children 
learning about American democracy in 
the same classrooms. 

They are as pious in their proclama- 
tions against violence as they are ruth- 
less in their attempts at intimidating 
whites and Negroes who do not share 
their primitive view of a democratic so- 
ciety. 

Publicly they strut in arrogance as they 
address innumerable meetings of the 
white citizens councils—the twentieth- 
century version of the Klan—but pri- 
vately they must admit to themselves 
that flagrant and state imposed racism in 
America is doomed. 

Recent racial tensions in the southern 
states have made one fact clear; namely, 
that legal victories in themselves do not 
and cannot establish the reality of equal 
citizenship rights for American Negroes. 
These legal decisions are important be- 
cause they remove the legal framework 
and authority for the enforcement of 
racial segregation. This is a most neces- 
sary first step. Those of us who believe 
in a democratic society need no longer 
be on the defensive; we need no longer 
apologize. Now we are not only morally 
right, but we are also legally right. It is 
the segregationists who are now illegal, 
who must be on the defensive, and who 
must resort to subterfuges and evasions. 

In evaluating the prospects for actual 


desegregation of the public schools and ~~ 
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The way to effective desegregation: through gradualism’ or immediate action ? 


other areas of life in the Southern and 
border states of America, the fact re- 
mains that the process and progress of 
desegregation on the state or community 
level will depend upon the resolution of 
a complexity of general and _ specific, 
congruent and conflicting forces and 
power clusters. 


Aid of social scientists neglected 


Reluctantly I must admit that the 
available empirical knowledge of the so- 
cial scientists will not be accepted and 
used in the attempted solution of this 
practical problem unless it is to the ad- 
vantage of one or more of the competing 
power groups. Knowledge, unfortunately, 
will not be used until passions have been 
found ineffective. However, our empiri- 
cal studies of large numbers of cases of 
desegregation lead us to the following 
suggestions concerning the ways deseg- 


‘regation can be accomplished with the 


minimum social disruption and with the 
maximum effectiveness: 

1. Gradual desegregation does not 
necessarily insure effectiveness or in- 
crease the chances of acceptance by 
those who are opposed to desegregation. 
_ 2. Prolonged preparation for desegre- 
gation and extended “gradualism” in- 
crease the chances of resistance and re- 
sentment and provide an opportunity for 
those opposed to desegregation to mo- 
bilize and strengthen their opposing 
forces, thereby increasing the chances of 
incidents of violence. 

3. “Immediate” desegregation is no 
more likely to lead to non-violent resist- 
ance or violence than are the various 
forms of “gradual” desegregation. This 
is true even when there is quite intense 
and vocal initial opposition to desegre- 
gation. 

4. Active, sustained resistance or vio- 
lence is associated with desegregation 
under the conditions of ambiguous, in- 
consistent, or apologetic policy, ineffec- 
tive or conspiratorial police, and conflict 
between competing governmental agen- 
cies or Officials. 

5. Effective desegregation with a 
minimum of social disturbances can oc- 
cur when there is a clear and unequivo- 
cal statement of the policy by leaders 
with prestige and authority; when there 
is a firm enforcement of the policy by 
the authorities and persistence in the 
execution of this policy in the face of 
initial resistance; when there is a refusal 
of the authorities to resort to, engage in, 
or tolerate subterfuges or other evasions 
of the principles and the fact of desegre- 
gation; and when the individuals in- 
volved can be appealed to in terms of 
their religious principles of brotherhood 
or their acceptance of the American tra- 
ditions of fair play and justice. 

These are the findings of empirical so- 
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‘TO BE FREE IN ALL AREAS OF LIFE’: Kenneth B. Clark, professor of psy- 
chology at the College of the City of New York, addressed the Service Committee 
during the annual meetings. Dr. Clark is research director of the Northside Center 
for Child Development and author of Beacon Press book Prejudice and Your Child. 


cial science. They are not speculations 
or the special pleadings of a vested in- 
terest. They can be of practical help in 
the solution of this real social problem 
only if they are accepted and used by 
individuals with practical and political 
power if they desire to use this power 
toward a constructive solution of the 
desegregation problem. So far this has 
not been done in the deep southern 
states. Indeed, even to suggest that this 
might be done is enough to brand one 
as a fanatical extremist—to be consigned 
to the same heap with the United States 
Supreme Court and the NAACP law- 
yers—who is plotting to overthrow the 
cherished southern way of life. 


‘Passions, propaganda, and politics’ 


In the present political and social cli- 
mate of the deep south there is little 
room for reason, logic, and empirical 
findings as techniques in the resolution 
of this problem. The battle has been 
joined on the level of passions, propa- 
ganda, and politics. There may come a 
time—and it may be very soon—when 
reason, knowledge, and science will be 
called upon to correct rather than to 
prevent a social catastrophe. 

In the present climate of tensions, 
terms like “gradualism” and ‘“modera- 
tion” are not used to describe or clarify 
social facts or processes, but are used 
to confuse issues or prevent the orderly 
processes of social change. These have 
become propaganda terms—with differ- 
ent meanings reflecting the position and 
desire of the individual who is using the 
term. For the segregationists “gradual- 
ism” means never. For the presidential 


candidate or national political aspirant 
“oradualism” or “moderation” might 
mean “please leave me alone—and don’t 
embarrass me with difficult problems of 
social ethics when I am busy trying to 
be elected to high office.” For the Negro 
“gradualism” and “moderation” are dis- 
turbing terms which he interprets as re- 
flecting the fact that his rights as an 
American citizen, the equal of every 
other citizen before the law and God, 
are expendable or indefinitely postpon- 
able. For him, 90 years of second-class 
citizenship is the ultimate in gradualism 
and moderation. Further gradualism is 
intolerable. It may be important for 
northern white liberals to understand 
this simple fact of the feelings of Ameri- 
can Negroes—north and south. Under- 
standing this may make the events in 
Montgomery, Alabama, and Orangeburg, 
South Carolina, and similar ones to come 
less surprising. 


Morality or mythology? 


The outstanding fact in the appraisal 
of prospects for public school desegrega- 
tion in the contemporary south is that 
the struggle of the Negro for desegrega- 
tion of the public schools is not to be 
understood in isolation from his total 
struggle for full and equal rights as an 
American citizen. The Negro is not only 
seeking non-segregated schools, he is 
struggling for a non-segregated life. He 
does not want the state to impose a 
badge of inferiority upon him because 
of his color. He wants to be free in all 
areas of life in which any other Ameri- 
can citizen is free. If this be extremism— 

(Continued on page 35) 
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The enigma of human nature 


An increase of knowledge helps to make us 


aware of the unknown boundaries of our being 


WHAT A THING is man! After the 
Copernican revolution, it looked as if 
man had been belittled, reduced to a 
traveling position on a planet far from 
the center of things, and the astronomy 
of the last four centuries has made his 
earthly habitation more and more triv- 
ial in terms of the vastness of the known 
cosmos. Then, the evolutionary theory of 
the nineteenth century showed man’s 
derivation from humbler forms of life, 
his basic dependence upon techniques for 
adaptation to his environment in a man- 
ner not essentially different from that of 
other living things, and served to cast 
further doubt on any special position of 
importance which he might claim in this 
universe. 


Unknowns surpass knowns 


Actually, it seems to me that the un- 
knowns have piled up even faster than 
the knowns, that is, that man’s position 
in the universe has become less and less 
easily intelligible as a result of the 
changes which science, history, and the 
other specialized studies of man have 
produced in recent decades, and that it 
might well be worth our while to take 
stock as to what is known and, espe- 
cially, of what is unknown. The thesis 
which I shall attempt especially to sub- 
mit for critical evaluation is that we do 
not really know the boundaries of hu- 
man nature; we do not know where the 
individual human being stops and where 
his environment begins. We do not 
know, so to speak, how much of the uni- 
verse is inside of him, how much of his 
own nature reaches out to and pervades 
the universe. The old question of man 
versus the world seems to be disappear- 
ing into the question of defining what 
human nature is, after all. 

I am aware that many people feel that 
at last we have the ultimate wisdom, a 
full enlightenment and clear understand- 
ing of man’s relation, both to his cosmos 
and to his ancestors, and that enlight- 
ened common sense, systematically 
ordered in the ways of science, can do 
away with enigmas, mystery, mysticism, 
and obscurantism generally. This actu- 
ally reminds me a good deal of the cele- 
brated passage in Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, in which we 
were assured that man had at last fought 
his way out of the jungle of superstition 
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and confusion and had at last achieved 
a rational perspective on himself in the 
world, so that no longer need there be 
any basic revolutions or changes in hu- 
man society. This was written just be- 
fore the French and American revolu- 
tions. It reminds me also of the calm and 
dogmatic rationalism which Thomas 
Huxley first uttered, later to be echoed 
by Bertrand Russell, indicating that for 
an enlightened modern person, ethics 
is clearly a local artifact of special con- 
ditions of society, and that man can 
count On no cosmic support whatever for 
any ethical goals or methods with which 
he wishes to concern himself. It reminds 
me also of A. P. Weiss’s declaration that 
man, after all, is nothing but a system of 
electrons and protons, and that human 
behavior can be predicted in the manner 
in which physical phenomena in general 
can be predicted. These were all very 
interesting, if quaint solutions to the dif- 
ficulties that rise from the empirical and 
practical difficulty of telling where we 
are, where we are going and, indeed, 
what we are. 


Ambiguity of evolutionary theory 


I think part of the trouble was actually 
the way in which the evolutionary the- 
ory was understood. It meant for some 
the certainty of endless continued prog- 
ress. It meant for others evidence for a 
fortuitous and irrational selection of the 
fittest to survive in various specific con- 
texts, without any clear picture of the 
degree to which man might shape his 
own biological and social evolution. In 
other words, the evolutionary principle 
was prejudged even before the elements 
of Darwinism were understood. Now, 
after a century of research from the 
paleontologist, the taxonomist, the zoolo- 
gist, the botanist, the experimental physi- 
ologist, we are still groping about the 
edges in the dark, uncertain both as to 
the basic dynamics of the evolutionary 
process and as to the problem of con- 
trolling the genetic and environmental 
factors which will further shape human- 
kind. It is indeed true that a naturalistic 
and non-theological view of the evolu- 
tionary process has repeatedly shown its 
many advantages in dealing with con- 
crete and specific life developments, both 
with reference to infrahuman animals 
and with reference to the human family 


as a whole. Whether, however, the natu- 
ralistic method is inevitably incompatible 
with the view which seeks to describe 
and explain the more complex aspects of 
man’s nature, is the very question which 
must be considered. It is the prejudgment 
of the issue, the conception that man is 
nothing but so-and-so, that I think has 


- particularly stultified our approach. 


‘Haunting difficulties and fuzzy edges” 


We have not outgrown this nineteenth- 
century nonchalance, this feeling that at 
last we had all the answers. I studied 
after World War I with the brilliant and 
inspiring James Harvey Robinson, who 
used H. C. Well’s monumental Outline of 
History as a textbook to give his grad- 
uate students a perspective of what could 
really be said at last about man. His 
view, vigorously and incisively presented, 
was that “the seven seals of the book” 
are now all removed: we at last under- 
stand the physical universe, its evolution 
and development, the proliferation of 
forms of life, the adaptation to the en- 
vironment, the origins of humankind as 
a species, the gross forms of adaptation 
to various environments, and the accu- 
mulation of different types of human 
cultures; we understand the factors 
which led to the rise of philosophy, sci- 
ence, and the rationalist way of solving 
problems, and we see at last why the 
less rational methods have now begun 
to yield to the methods of science and 
order. Our own dogmatisms after World 
War II are perhaps a little different. Per- 
haps, however, with logical positivism, 
operationism, and a hard-bitten insist- 
ence that we can know reality in just one 
particular way—namely, the way of sci- 
ence—we have simply found a new de- 
vice for doing away with the haunting 
difficulties, the fuzzy edges which beset 
us as we look at man. 

To make this fuzziness, this uncer- 
tainty about the nature of man more 
clear, and to make evident why the dif- 
ficulties of really understanding man are 
greater today than they were a few dec- 
ades ago, I shall subdivide my discussion 
into the consideration of the various 
kinds of investigation that look inside 
and outside, before and behind. Aris- 
totle, for example, knew practically noth- 
ing whatever about what was inside the 
skin. A very primitive conception of 
bones, muscles, blood, and vital organs 
was sufficient, and it did not even trouble 
him. In an extraordinary passage in Aris- 
totle’s Politics we learn “most things are 
known.” The problem is not with man’s 
lack of knowledge, but with failure to 
apply what he already knows. What he 
actually knew was limited, of course, to 
a considerable degree by the raw crudi- 
ties of the instruments of observation. 
Without a microscope, without X-rays, 
without biochemical techniques, what 
could one really ever expect to know 
about the insides of man? We have re- 
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Our expanding horizons make us ask: where does man stop and his en vironment begin? 


cently realized through the development 
of electronic microscopes and radioac- 
tive tracer techniques, much about the 
intricate complexity of transactions go- 
ing on constantly inside of man; and the 
more we find out, the more we realize 
the huge gaps of what we do not know. 
The latticework, the enzyme system 
which constitutes the pulsing reality of 
developmental process, even the sim- 
plest physiological functions of those 
genes upon which heredity and develop- 
ment begin, are speculated about in hon- 
est humility in the contemporary jour- 
nals of genetics. Likewise, in the matter 
of the insides of man, lies the grave 
question of human instinct, the nature 
of the biochemical and neurological ten- 
dencies which make one type of action 
more likely than another, which relate 
to the conflicts and inhibitions to which 
all psychology and psychiatry has had to 
“alert itself in these modern years, activi- 
ties which the genius of Sigmund Freud, 
whose centennial we now celebrate, did 
a little to reduce, but regarding which 
he himself professed repeatedly the grav- 
est ignorance. 


‘Sympathetic interchange’ at work 


Even in the crudest practical sense of 
applied psychology, or the psychology of 
advertising, we don’t know much. I 
think, for example, of the experience of 
my friend, Hans Lucas Teuber, who has 
found it enormously necessary to moti- 
vate a group of brain-injured men to 
come back for further studies of the way 
in which their brains work. These are 
men with permanent losses to the brain 
owing to perforating wounds, but they 
are not men who are intellectually or 
emotionally mutilated. They are men 
who fully understand their predicament 
and know that nothing more can be done 
for them. Any attempt to get such men 
to come back for prolonged hours of 
study is absolutely futile, unless you hap- 
pen to think of a method that is ordi- 
narily ignored. If you send out an appeal 
to these men to come and give their own 
time for long investigations and inter- 
views, in order that other men with brain 
injury may have an easier time, these 
men, practically without exception, will 
come—in terms of days or even weeks 
of their own uncompensated time. This 
fits with the data from W. C. Allee which 
pointed out that the evolutionary proc- 
ess involves an enormous amount of the 
interdependence and sympathetic inter- 
change between members of the species, 
and that any kind of Darwinism based 
on cutthroat competition fails to explain 
the nature of interindividual response. 
My friend Teuber’s experience reminds 
me also of the experience of the Gandh- 
ian prophet, Vinobe Bhave, who, in his 
program of land for the landless, has 
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been able to get hundreds of thousands 
of Indian farmers to give up part of their 
land to make possible the establishment 
of a new life for the landless laborer, the 
most underprivileged of all the Indian 
peasants who today must find a new life 
in the Indian surge for self-discovery. As 
we look inside of man, instead of talking 
glibly about his external behavior, we 
keep on finding new things; and we do 
not know how long the road will be till 
we have completed any sort of inventory. 
Actually, if we look outside of man, we 
find the same kind of receding vistas and 
expanding horizons. Just as the telescope 
and the spectroscope expand the cosmos, 
so the language of cosmic rays carries us 
from the changes that go on in our own 
sense organs to the processes in the re- 
motest star; and as we look again at the 
record of history, the techniques for the 
utilization of radioactive carbon have 
made it possible for us to date, with ex- 
traordinary exactness, the events of the 
last few thousand years in such a way 
as to supplement and corroborate the his- 
torian’s documentary records, and in 
countless cases to enrich very fully the 
record of human life on this planet 
where documentary data is altogether 
lacking. We are filling in the picture, 
then, both in the matter of space and in 
the matter of time. We have not, how- 
ever, found any easy way of telling where 
man, as such, arose in the face of the 
earth, and are more and more bewil- 
dered by problems of continuity with our 
infrahuman brethren, and in the same 
way, find it harder and harder to tell to 
what respect our own solar system can 
be regarded as really unique, or the prop- 
erties of evolution so distinctive as to 
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make it seem likely that man is different 
from everything else that the universe 
has ever produced. 


No bridges to cross 


But my main emphasis would be on 
a sort of interpenetration which charac- 
terizes the relation of man to his envi- 
ronment. It becomes literally harder and 
harder to tell where man stops and his 
environment begins. This way of phras- 
ing the question 1s at first rather hard to 
grasp, as the meaning of certain concepts 
currently in use in biology and psychol- 
ogy needs to be developed here. In con- 
trast to the view that there is a sharp 
separation to be made between a man 
and his environment, let us say at that 
capsule or boundary which. is his skin, 
we have begun to notice that in terms of 
dynamics, for example, the heat, the air, 
the electromagnetic vibrations character- 
istic of life, there is really no point at 
which the environment suddenly ceases 
and the man begins. As you breathe, for 
example, shall we say that the air which 
is in your nostrils or entering your lungs 
is outside of you? What about the oxy- 
gen that has just begun to be carried by 
your red blood cells through your body? 
What about the oxygen which is arriv- 
ing at the cells at which oxidation will 
occur? At what point in all this does the 
environmental oxygen become the oxy- 
gen of your own body? There is no 
bridge to be crossed, in the same way 
that conversion of potential energy in 
your food to the energies which you use 
in living does not permit any such sharp 
distinction. The chemist has long since 
given up the notion that man’s life con- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Humanism and beyond: a transition 


‘Men are concretely real, so let them seek and find 


together the way to a better life on earth’ 


I WAS BROUGHT UP under a strict 
Calvinist creed, the harshness of which 
was mitigated by several factors. One was 
an early developed love of nature. Nature, 
though sometimes cruel, or utterly over- 
whelming, was also rich, magnificent, and 
sometimes gloriously beautiful; and never 
seemed as bleakly under a curse as the 
catechism would have us believe. As a 
child I came to love and sometimes also to 
tremble before the beauty of the Lord’s 
house, and the place—this whole universe 
—where his glory dwells. Another miti- 
gating factor was the nourishment of love 
and security in a large family, not domi- 
nated by the cold features of John Calvin 
but graced rather by the image of a non- 
rejecting and divinely compassionate 
Jesus. A third mitigating factor was that 
together we read and reread Biblical lit- 
erature, so much of which strains against 
and bursts the bonds of any pattern of 
dogmatic interpretation imposed upon it. 
My parents and their associates were es- 
sentially generous and utterly charitable 
people; and what they became, I am con- 
vinced, constituted a triumph of Biblical 
religion over Calvinistic creed. 


No ‘petty constitutional monarch’ 


At the age of 14 or thereabouts I had 
already decided that a family of non-be- 
lieving neighbors of whom I was very 
fond were not going to be condemned to 
everlasting torment in hell. The real God 
of this great universe, so I told myself 
one night, is not discriminating in favor 
of a tiny sect of Dutch Calvinists. Or, as 
I might have said years later, He was not 
a petty constitutional monarch bound by 
the provisions of the Augsburg or Hei- 
delburg or Westminster Confession. 

At the age of 20 I was excommuni- 
cated for heresy. For some years then I 
wandered, theoretically, in a wilderness 
of skepticism. I accepted with part of me 
the cold picture of a mechanistic world 
generalized from science. “The Friend 
is gone,” as men said, “and man is alone 
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in a cold and alien universe.” The origin 
of this yearning, it was said, was found 
in “the groping of a lonely-souled gre- 
garious animal to find its herd or its herd 
leader in the great spaces beyond the 
stars.” As Gilbert Murray, discussing this 
creed, put it, “The lower and not the 
higher forces are the eternal forces.” 
Man, mind, human idealism, are an “epi- 
phenomenon”—something that somehow 
briefly and accidentally flares up into a 
glowworm light from the universal dark- 
ness. 

I sought refuge in philosophic idealism. 
But this came to seem but a magnificent 
and insubstantial architecture of abstrac- 
tions. 

I studied theology, and was dissatisfied, 
as many had been before me, with tradi- 
tional arguments that seemed but a ra- 
tionalizing of the human will-to-believe. 

So I came, as a fledgling Unitarian, to 
what we have called “naturalistic human- 
ism.” Nature is concretely real, and not 
entirely inimical to life, else life would 
not be flourishing on this planet. And 
men are concretely real, so let them seek 
and find together the way to a better life 
here on this earth. 

This was a good, new beginning. I 
hardly realized it at the time, but this 
was really a restatement of the simple, 
childlike faith with which I first as a 
growing person went out to greet the 
world—faith in the reality of things and 
persons—yet a faith which lies also at 
the very basis of valid science, and of all 
philosophy which does not lose sight of 
concreteness and is really a search for 
wisdom. 


‘The honey in the lion’ 


The warm center of that humanism, 
the honey in the lion, was human love. 
Despite all we used to say about the uni- 
verse being dark, non-intelligent, non- 
spiritual, empty of. all the qualities we 
think of as distinctively and beautifully 
human—although, strangely, not empty 
of the human—the practical quality of 
being genuinely religious was possible to 
us. A wise Hasidic rabbi once said that 
sometimes it is good to deny God. When 
you see a human need before you that 
cries out for a response, you are to act 
as though there were no God, and re- 
spond to that need. A humanism that 
denies or ignores God in that good way, 


so to speak, by doing the deeds of love, 
also thereby, I would say further, affirms 
God in a very practical manner. 

Humanism, then, was a partial answer 
to a real need, a good place to stand 
while taking one’s bearings. 

I once heard a brilliant lecturer on 
Judaism say that a Jew must believe in 
man, despite all the evidence to this con- 
trary, because he is commanded to do so 
in his revelation. Actual encounters with 
heroic good in persons have constituted 
for me also such a commanding revela- 
tion. An obscure Hasidic rabbi once said, 
“There are people within whom the good 
traits of Cain’s soul have their habitation, 
and these are very great.” As a perceptive 
child, with a sharp eye for human lapses 
and frailties (we tend to forget as we 
grow older how deeply our children look 
into us, and unriddle us), I had seen 
something of this wonderful reality in a 
few persons known intimately, and now 
I began to see it again, more variously 
and richly. I could not deny the reality 
of that existential good, and was moved 
to admiration for it of an altogether dif- 
ferent and profounder kind than the ad- 
miration I might have had for a smoothly 
functioning machine. Here was spirit 
wrestling with circumstance, and creating 
something. Here was spirit acted upon by 
pain, and in turn acting to. transmute 
pain into beauty and compassion and 
sweetness and strength. So I came to be- 
lieve in man, imperfect, observable man, 
and man the unseen, the essential, who 
in his encounters and struggles with a 
real world, is the maker of poems, and 
music, and goodness, and wisdom. And 
I found that to believe in man is already 
to believe in more than man, To have 
faith in man, which requires a belief in 
freedom, is implicitly to infer something 
about the universe or the spiritual parent- 
age which gave birth to that freedom. 


The ‘Power of Being’ 


I became, shall we say, more imagina- 
tively humbled and receptive before the 
mystery of life and the universe. I began 
to see that the very ungrown-up idea I 
had toyed with—that men are, or ought 
to be, or may become, lords and masters 
of creation—did not tally with what I 
found when I consulted what Yeats called 
“that little, infinite, faltering, eternal 
flame that we call ourselves.” We are not 
lords and masters, but rather sons of the 
Father, or children of the household, 
and therein lies our significance and ca-_ 
pacity. “Naturalistic humanism,” as a 
philosophic garment, didn’t quite fit any- 
more, because for me there was a reality 
comprehending, sustaining, creatively at 
work in both man and nature—a Power 
of Being, fathomless, infinite, transcend- 
ent, yet also immanent, nearer to me than 
I am to myself. 

The mystery in us rests in the fathom- 
less mystery of which we are a part. The 
wonder in us moves in that streaming 
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trom ‘isms’ to a ‘meeting in life of One who is everywhere’ 


infinite Wonder of the Nameless and the 
Fathomless. 

The power by which we live is that 
greater power within us. We may doubt 
God’s existence, and yet if God were not 
it would not lie within our power to 
doubt Him. Our power to doubt Him is 
a given thing and is part of that freedom 
by which we are to grow, to challenge, 
and to remake our inadequate concepts. 
“In Him we live and move and have our 
being.” In Being-itself all things partici- 
pate, and in Being-itself they have their 
existence. 

This change of feeling and outlook 
had two important implications. The one 
was a renewed sense of belonging, of 
cosmic at-homeness. The Prodigal son 
returns home. It was right that he should 
have made his departure. It was good 
also that he should return, to a new and 
_ larger home. 

Thou hast destroyed what in thyself 

was closest 

To tremble after it with a new desire, 
as the poet said. This at-homeness breeds 
trust in the Power of Being that works 
through us, and is, I believe, a univers- 
ally and profoundly needed secret of self- 
acceptance, health, wholeness, confi- 
dence, and strength. 


Life is a proving ground 


A second important implication was an 
enlargement and deepening of vista. 
What an unfortunate literalness and 
shortsightedness it had been to substitute 
for the richness, the poetry, the upreach- 
ing and limitless reference of that mighty 
metaphor, the kingdom of God, the fin- 
ished finiteness of the commonwealth of 
man, which ought rather to be included 
within and continually tested and exalted 
by the larger ideal. We are to build an 
earthly city, and in the building of it 
fair, in the hallowing of the everyday, 
we seek also a heavenly city, whose co- 
maker and co-builder is God. By this I 
mean that we seek more than what is 
ours by sight; that not all of us belongs 
to what is visible and transitory, and 
which death so quickly claims; that our 
life on this earth is a proving ground of 
what an honest and courageous faith can 
bring to God of the unique good or 
beauty of every individual soul. Our 
earthly citizenship is to be interpene- 
trated with this ideal citizenship, the 
commonwealth of man is to be enhanced 
and hallowed by the kingdom of God, 
even now among us and within us, in 
which the perishable creature may par- 
take of the substance and the savor of 
that which is imperishable, and in which 
every perishable beauty is an imperish- 
ably present thing. 

_ So I underwent a transition from 
‘humanism, which makes an “ism” of 
man, not to a theism which may like- 
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- 


‘Judeo-Christian 


wise make an “ism” of a particular idea 
of God, but to a religion, or a life, which, 
however inadequately, seeks in a living 


dialectic between person and person, and- 


in the infinite riches of this universe, 
which millions of Einsteins and Shake- 
speares and Aristotles, all the genius of 
all intelligent creaturehood in all infinity, 
will never begin to exhaust, the response 
of meaning which addresses us out of the 
mystery. This response of meaning is a 
divine encounter, not a merging. This 
seeking is not a searching, apart from 
life, for One who is somewhere else, but 
a meeting in life, in our encounters with 
One another and the world, of One who 
is everywhere. 


Values out of heritage 


One of the last things I came to in my 
transition—something, it would seem, 
which should have been obvious all along 
—was that my humanism had been a 
kind of taken-for-granted residue of 
values built into our culture by a great 
and distinctive heritage. I came to full 
realization of this only when I began to 
study intensively over a number of years 
the various great scriptures and cultures 
of the world and to see that however 
deeply and sympathetically I tried to 
enter into full understanding of them, 
and however obvious were some of the 
similarities and some of the differences, 
there were also differences of the utmost 
subtlety, and many psychological and 
emotional nuances that remained incom- 
prehensibly strange, profoundly difficult 
for an outsider to understand and feel at 
home with. I realized with startling clar- 
ity that I was not a Hindu, nor a Bud- 
dhist, nor a Taoist, nor a Shintoist, nor a 
Sikh, nor a Muslim, but a Christian, and 
that my values, my thoughts, my way of 
feeling and thinking about people and 
the world, had their roots, their shaping, 
their leafage and continuing breath of 
life in our Judeo-Christian heritage. My 
humanism, all western humanism, was a 
residue of that, or in a more vital sense, 
a blossoming from that great tree—our 
culture, which from 
Deuteronomy on down brought to the 
world in a unique fashion the idea of the 
inalienable dignity of every soul fash- 
ioned in the image of God, and therefore 
of the worth and responsibility of the in- 
dividual, the dignity of labor and the 
dignity of the poor, and the equality of 
all men as children of God and brothers 
of one another. The mighty leaven of this 
thing, its vital this-worldly thrust in the 
vision and the possibility of a future men 
may create, coming down to us through 
Christianity and gathering to a new great- 
ness there, is, I believe, the basic explana- 
tion of why science and political de- 
mocracy, and societies which could not 
tolerate slavery as their base, arose in 


the West. Christianity announced to the 
world the coming of the kingdom of 
God, and this was Christianity’s greatest 
single contrast to the world-escaping pes- 
simism which lay for so long at the basis 
of the two great religions of the Far 
East, Hinduism and Buddhism. This an- 
nouncement envisaged a goal for human 
history, and put a prophetic and a Mes- 
sianic leaven at work in Western civiliza- 
tion, a faith in the creative fashioning of 
a future which was a new thing in the 
world. The goal is not just life, but life 
improved, perfected, and transfigured. 

So I rediscovered something of the 
distinctive greatness of Christianity; and 
this also enlarged my vision and deep- 
ened my enthusiasm for Unitarianism. 
Unitarianism—and in this we are no ex- 
ception to any other religious group— 
truly lives by the measure in which it 
plays a creative role in the culture of 
which it is a part. It had its origins in 
heroically so doing. Unitarianism began 
among Bible-reading Anabaptists of the 
Reformation, who, in spite of exile, dun- 
geon, and the stake, courageously per- 
ceived and said that the doctrine of the 
Trinity was not a Biblical but a post- 
Biblical doctrine. They thus initiated, 
building more greatly than they knew, 
the deliverance of the Old and New 
Testaments from a dogmatic pattern that 
did violence to their contents, and de- 
livered the great Galilean, who put broth- 
erhood above taboo, from an unreal sin- 
gularity into the brotherhood of the great 
founders, the seers, the prophets, the 
avatars of the divine. Emerson said it 
for all the ages in his Divinity School 
Address, where Jesus stands among the 
divine bards as one who makes us aware 
of the infinite Beauty which heaven and 
earth reflect to us in all lovely forms, 
from whom noble provocations go out, 
who serves us with his holy thought, and 
thus only. Christianity thus sheds the dis- 
tortion of an Oriental mystery cult which 
clung to it, along with the primitive idea 
of blood atonement, to realize its true 
genius of a hopeful, vital, world-trans- 
forming faith in the dignity and the di- 
vinity of the distinctively and beautifully 
human—a babe in the manger still, but 
which is destined to grow in wisdom and 
in stature. The greatness of Unitarianism, 
in the future as in the past, and its tre- 
mendous opportunity, is to give cour- 
ageous, unequivocal, creative, and inspir- 
ing leadership to this essential life-trans- 
forming and world-transforming genius 
of Christianity. 


Rejection of Bibliolatry 


A second great step which Unitarians 
took more unequivocally than any other 
was the rejection of Bibliolatry. The rev- 
elation contained in the Scriptures was 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The American Unitarian Association 


presents 


the Eighth Annual Unitarian Award “Syed 


in recognition of Distinguished Service 


to the Cause of Liberal Religion 


to 
John Howland Lathrop 


FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE HONORED: (left to right) Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the A.U.A.; Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin, minister emeritus, Philadelphia, Pa.; Judge Law- 
rence G. Brooks, member of the A.U.A. Board; Dr. John 
Howland Lathrop, recipient of this year’s award; and H. Clay 


John Howland Lathrop, ordained Minister in the Unitarian 
denomination for fifty years, member for six years of the Board 
of Directors of the American Unitarian Association, world fig- 
ure in the field of Liberal Religion, past president of the Inter- 
national Association for Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom, delegate from the American Unitarian Association 
to the Brahmo-Samaj Centenary, India. 


John Lathrop has lived a rich and busy life devoted to the 
welfare of his fellowmen at home and abroad. In his youth a 
student of social problems, he has throughout his life applied 
his knowledge and wisdom in many fields. 


Whether as ardent defender of civil liberties or in other 
fields, he has never hesitated to express his convictions regard- 
less of their popularity. This he has done in the pulpit and out 
with an incisiveness and clarity peculiarly his own, and hence 
remarkably persuasive. 


Possessing, together with his other attributes, a deeply relig- 
ious outlook on life and an intellectualism that has freed him 
to search out and share the truth, John Howland Lathrop rep- 
resents the best in Unitarianism. 


President 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 


Frederick May Eliot 
Lawrence G. Brooks 


Burkholder, moderator of the A.U.A. 


Josiah Bartlett 


“Tis not too late to seek a new world’ 
(Acceptance speech of John Howland Lathrop) 


THE SETTING, the Greek Theater 
in Berkeley, California, a crystal clear 
sky above. 

The singer, a Berkeley girl returned 
from studying in New York, sister of 
Aurelia Henry, whom I was later to 
make Aurelia Reinhardt, President of 
Mills College, Moderator of our Unitar- 
ian denomination. 

The song, Browning’s thrilling words, 
the song of Pippa, free at last from the 
factory for a day’s holiday: 

The year’s at the spring 

And day’s at the morn; 

Morning’s at seven; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled; 

The lark’s on the wing; 

The snail's on the thorn: 

God’s in his heaven— 

All's right with the world! 

The time, just 50 years ago, a happy 
world into which I had gone the summer 
before as a young minister. Then some- 
thing suddenly happened, just 50 years 
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ago this last April, which has been for 
me symbol of all the years since. Earth- 
quake and fire; the fair city by the 
Golden Gate a rubble heap and her pop- 
ulation scattered over the neighboring 
communities. After a few weeks, William 
James and his wife succeeded in driving 
from Palo Alto where he had been lec- 
turing, around the lower end of San 
Francisco Bay in a horse and buggy. At 
the breakfast table the next morning, 
where I was a guest, James leaned for- 
ward and with all earnestness said, 
“Howison, this earthquake is the best 
illustration of my loose-jointed universe 
that could possibly be.” If he were alive 
today, I am certain he would add “This 
half century is a world-wide demonstra- 
tion of a loose-jointed universe!” 
Nothing is today as it was through the 
long sleepy millenitums which preceded. 
The change has been terrific (and I use 
that word in its true significance, and not 
as it is popularly tossed about.) “The 


Member of the Award Committee 


stars come nightly to the sky, The tidal 
waves unto the sea.” Only in the heavens 
and in physical nature do we observe the 
same phenomena, and even so our ob- 
servation. has utterly changed. Einstein 
has done his work and gone in this half 
century. And what of us the observers? 
Freud looked in, while Einstein looked 
out and we are not at all what Pippa 
or her creator Browning supposed we 
were. 

Men of my generation have had the 
stupendous task of completely changing 
worlds, since we are old enough to have 
been conditioned to a world of thought 
and action which has been wiped out as 
by earthquake and fire. To give up legs 
for the speed of air, the imaginative play 
with words on the pages of a book for 
a televisioned screen, or home life for 
the communal life of tenements and 
rooms and restaurants, are only a hint of 
how complete the readjustment has had 
to be. 
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Great goods have been brought with 
it! We can hear and see ’round the world. 
Arts, such as music, which were the 


privilege of the few, can be had for the © 


asking. We are taught what the amaz- 
ingly rapid advance of science has dis- 
covered and we can take much better 
care of ourselves. Great evils have also 
been brought, primarily fear, great fear, 
huge fear; fear lest new and strange so- 
cial orders will pervert values that we 
have held precious, fear lest our whole 
structure of morality will be swept away, 
fear lest the common knowledge of how 
to manipulate the very powers of Jove 
will annihilate us. 

Evil actions are the consequence of 
evil fears. We prate more loudly than 
ever before about our democratic free- 
doms, and fear drives us to restrict them 
in unaccustomed ways. Persons come to 
my study for counsel because of difficul- 
ties from housing discriminations and 
only recently a study was made report- 


‘ing that if the 350,000 inhabitants of the | 


Negro ghetto in Brooklyn were scattered, 
it would mean only one Negro family in 
each block. Or persons come, over whom 
hang threats of deportation, and inevit- 
ably my mind runs back to the happy, 
happy days when Dr. Frederick Hosmer 
all so innocently paced his study floor in 
Berkeley and read to me his lines, “Be 
thou to the oppressed fair freedom’s 
open door.” 

The shock of two world wars, and al- 
most continuous warfare in between, has 
shattered patterns of living and thinking 
everywhere. The chaotic situation pro- 
duced has brought to our attention evils 
to which we had been so accustomed 
that we did not think of them as evils, 
and we have been driven to create new 
patterns. Domination over simple people 
whom European Vikings could éasily ex- 
ploit is, as a consequence, rapidly disap- 
pearing. At home a society, pleasant for 
those on top, is exposed to us as existing 
only by denial of our religious and our 
democratic faith and must be completely 
transformed. Smug America, enjoying in 
isolation the untouched resources accu- 
mulated since creation’s dawn, has be- 
come international lady bountiful, con- 
scious that “the earth is the Lord’s and 
the fullness there of,” and what is the 
Lord’s belongs to all his children. Of the 
outer world, the word for today is, “Be- 
hold I make all things new.” 

What of men’s thoughts and feelings, 
their ethical, spiritual, religious life? In 
our hymn books is the hymn “Faith of 
our fathers, living still, I will be true to 
thee ’till death.” I do not believe this is 
possible for any man who is not so im- 
mersed in tradition that he can really see 
the world in which he is living. That the 
editors of the hymnal questioned it is 
plain from the fact that it is the first in 
that “supplement” of hymns “which do 
not enter into the general scheme of the 
book.” Emerson’s assault upon Biblical 
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Christianity, when he said that the scrip- 
tures had immortal sentences, but had no 
epical integrity, were fragmentary, which 
so shocked the religious thought of his 
time, was as nothing compared with the 
assault of all our human experience over 
this half century. I still remember the five 
points of Unitarianism which James 
Freeman Clark set over against the five 
points of Calvinism which used to hang 
embossed upon our Sunday School walls. 
Today you would have to hunt to find 
them. Why? Because the underlying the- 
ology has suffered shock, particularly 
the view of the climax which sees in his- 
tory “the progress of mankind onward 
and upward forever.” 

But do not think that it is the liberal 
theology of half a century ago which 
alone has suffered shock. One of the last 
numbers of Columbia University’s “Re- 
view of Religion” carries as its main arti- 
cle a study of the “Demythologization— 
Crisis in European Theology,” by a dis- 
tinguished scholar of The New School 
for Social Research. He sees “Protestant- 
ism in a state of acute alienation within 
European civilization,” with “its back to 
the wall,” and “the church no longer at 
home in this world.” The very content 
of the Christian message of salvation is 
couched in mythological language which 
modern man is incapable, not only of ac- 
cepting, but even of grasping. 

“The pre-existence of Christ, his incar- 
nation as a human being, his crucifixion 
as offering atonement on behalf of sin- 
ners, his resurrection as the victory in a 
cosmic struggle, redemption through 
Christ as the removal of the curse of sin 
inflicted upon humanity by Adam, 
Christ’s ascension to heaven and en- 
thronement on the right hand of God, 
his return on the clouds at the end of 
history, the resurrection and judgment 
of the dead, the presence of the risen 
Christ in the community through the 
spirit and in the sacraments; all these are 
mythological concepts, mythological 
thought patterns, mythological language. 
They are, in Bultmann’s words, ‘fin- 
ished,’ (erledigt), and, if Christianity de- 
pends for its existence upon them, then 
Christianity itself is finished.” 

It is not for us to trouble ourselves 
about whether or not we are Christian, 
but whether or not we have a religious 
view that will interpenetrate the flux of 
today’s life, should the Christian myth 
lose for the bulk of western men, the 
meaning it has heretofore had. 

It has been my experience that the 
amazing wealth of cultures which mingle 
in American life is helping us to dis- 
cover such a view, and the time may 
come when lost Christians will be grate- 
ful to us particularly for this discovery. 
In our great cities, especially, there come 
to our free fellowships, as well as others, 
those for whom the Christian myth has 
never meant anything, in my own con- 
gregation; Jews, Mohammedans, Budd- 


hists, and plain, hard-headed rationalists, 
trained in scientific concepts only, such 
as fly a sky that knows nothing of the 
Gods. These are zealous for fellowship 
in the search for something better than 
this present world which teeters on the 
abyss, zealous for a way of life that gives 
a golden glow to the ceaseless hunt for 
food, and grasps with our many human 
hand-clasps, a sense that there is in rela- 
tionships of every sort a sanctity almost 
as if we had touched the hem of a seam- 
less garment. 

Without mythologies, these modern 
men, nevertheless, keep company with 
the great souls of all time. The Jesus who 
talks at the wayside or on the dusty road 
is no stranger to them, and they prefer 
him to the glorified and exalted Christ of 
the church. Also like him who is re- 
ported to have said, “Other sheep have 
I, not of this fold,” they welcome a great 
company of earth’s saints. 

I have had so much to say of the chil- 
dren of chaos in this last half century, 
that I must confess to you I believe that 
some day our time will be spoken of as 
the time in which “High Heaven has 
stooped to earth so lowly” as she rarely 
does, and through one not of the Chris- 
tian tradition, nor of the West. Words 
that once calmed the Sea of Galilee have 
from Gandhi's lips calmed the boiling 
caldron of great seething India, and 
shown us that were we not so timid, a 
country in which the statesmen are pro- 
fessed Christians, might try the Way of 
the New Covenant to replace the Jesus- 
condemned way of “an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth.” Is it not to be 
wondered at that the spirit of Gandhi 
has reached the dark skins of far Amer- 
ica, and sealed an oppressed people to 
the way of non-violence? The west has - 
been religiously too farsighted through 
time, both backwards and _ forwards, 
looking only to one who once came and 
is to come again. That beautiful mystic 
tramp whom Emerson befriended and 
from whom I doubt not Emerson drew 
spiritual sustenance, Jones Very, wrote, 

Father, thy wonders do not singly 

stand, 

Not far removed where feet have sel- 

dom strayed: 

Around us ever lies the enchanted land 

In marvels rich to thine own sons dis- 

played. 
He also wrote, 

We go not on a pilgrimage, 

As those who went of old; 

The Holy Land around us lies, 

Of which we have been told. 

To know this! To be aware of this! To 
seek, to knock, to find! That is where I 
believe we have come. The old confi- 
dences are gone. Today’s joy is in the 
search. We are in the company of Ten- 
nyson’s immortal Ulysses, 

Come, my friends, 

’Tis not too late to seek a 

world! 


newer 
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BEHIND THE NEWS 


United Nations international economic aid 


progresses, but national plan needs revision 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS for inter- 
national aid around the world and, yet, 
something is wrong with our national 
plan. Visitors abroad, both official and 
unofficial, report that our continued 
flow of financial and economic aid, al- 
ways coupled with insistence that there 
is cooperation with military experts and 
demands, is not being accepted with the 
expected warmth and appreciation. Un- 
der the auspices of the International Co- 
operation Administration, whose head- 
quarters are in Washington, D. C., these 
aid projects are going forward. Fifty- 
one billion dollars has been expended 
in ten years, 1946-56, for foreign aid 
programs. What is wrong? Why are we 
so unsure of our military allies abroad? 
Why are the far eastern nations moving 
into the field of “neutralism”? 

These questions open up a wide field 
of answers. The main point to keep in 
mind is the need to contain Soviet Rus- 
sia militarily as well as economically. 
The continued enmity between West and 
East moves from balance of military 
might and the so-called “balance of 
terror” to economic competition in do- 
ing so-called “good” to the underdevel- 
oped areas. Not only does this aid swing 
back and forth between the two poles 
but the United Nations, also, enters the 
field with its program of expanded tech- 
nical assistance. Under the American or 
Russian aid plan, bilateral agreements 
are drawn up with the recipient coun- 
tries. Under the United Nations plan, 
multilateral arrangements between the 
recipient nation and all 76 nations, 
members of UN, are entered into. No 
one has summed up the “pros and cons” 
on this unending argument better than 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
our ambassador to the United Nations: 

“The seeds of international commu- 
nism fall on fertile ground when im- 
poverished peoples see no hope. A 
hungry man, therefore, is more inter- 
ested in four sandwiches than he is in 
four freedoms. But people who are 
healthy and have enough to eat will be 
strong enough to fight for themselves 
against aggression from without or 
within. This is one important reason 
why the United States supports programs 
for economic aid abroad. 

“A program to which many nations 
contribute under the auspices of the 
United Nations has some real advantages 
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By ELVIRA K. FRADKIN 


over a program sponsored by the United 
States alone. That is the difference be- 
tween so-called “multilateral” aid and 
“bilateral” aid. 

“A multilateral program conducted in 
full public view by representatives of the 
United Nations will not be misunder- 
stood by those who benefit from it. 
United Nations technicians in special 
uniforms, for example, would find it dif- 
ficult to engage in surreptitious political 
activity. 

“We need both bilateral and multi- 
lateral programs. But the present world 
situation is one which requires our giv- 
ing new emphasis to multilateral pro- 
grams. We can do this without any ad- 
ditional expense by diverting a percent- 
age of our foreign aid funds to 
multilateral channels.” 

Our bilateral aid plans are aired daily 
in our press. But the United Nations 
Technical Assistance program is little 
known outside the immediate “family.” 
Its purpose—or primary objective—is to 
help underdeveloped countries “to 
strengthen their national economies 
through development of their industries 
and agriculture, with a view to promot- 
ing their economic and social welfare for 
their entire population.” 

In 1948, the United Nations General 
Assembly embarked upon an expanded 
technical assistance campaign, linking 
together certain of the United Nations 
Specialised Agencies in a standing com- 
mittee, called the Technical Assistance 
Board, which plans the projects in the 
field and guides the objectives. Indeed, 
to list its duties in more detail will be 
more revealing. Its duties are “(1) to 
review and coordinate the work of the 
Specialised Agencies and the UN to 
meet requirements of the program; (2) 
to hold ‘country reviews’ to assess the 
value of assistance and plan future ac- 
tivities; (3) to provide resident repre- 
sentatives to act as liaison men between 
the Board and the governments in- 
volved; (4) to coordinate the programs 
of Technical Assistance program with 
the other regional and bilateral pro- 
grams, such as U.S. Point 4 (now called 
ICA), the Organization of American 
States (OAS) and the Colombo Plan 
for the British Commonwealth.” 

The Technical Assistance Committee 
consists of members of the Economic 
and Social Council and they review all 


plans of TAB. Finances for UN Ex- 
panded Technical Assistance Program 
(UNETAP) are pledged by the member 
nations, outside of their yearly contri- 
butions to UN. These pledges are in- 
creasing yearly. Starting in 1950 with 
$20,070,260, 55 nations pledged $33,- 
000,000 in 1956. There is no string at- 


_tached to UN aid—no commitments of 


any kind; not even the need to stress the 
continuing nature of the project under- 
taken. If the people assisted cannot see 
the patent value of the assistance and 
continue it themselves, they suffer, no 
one else. 

The projects and assistance are divided 
into three sections: (1) qualified experts 
from all nations are on hand to go any- 
where directed, to work with the local 
government officials, local technicians, 
and the people themselves. Depending on 
the problem, the expert may be an en- 
gineer, an agronomist, an economist, a 
doctor, or meteorologist, a marine bi- 
ologist, or a specialist in any other field. 


.Often, UN teams are composed of many 


different nationalities and go to both 
member and non-member nations, de- 
pending on the need. (2) Fellowships 
are awarded to nationals of the under- 
developed countries to study abroad to 
obtain wider training and then to return 
to their homelands. (3) Finally, demon- 
stration and training centers are organ- 
ized on a regional basis so that specialists 
of many countries can exchange infor- 
mation and techniques in vital fields. _ 

More than 110 countries and _ terri- 
tories have received technical assistance 
in the 5 years UNETAP has been op- 
erating. Here are just a few of the many 
wonder-working projects which have 
been already accomplished. Water for 
Karachi in Pakistan—the capital of 
Pakistan found itself in desperate straits 
for water for its millions of population 
plus millions of refugees—a UN hy- 
drologist found new, untapped subter- 
ranean water reserves nearby and relief 
is already evident. In the villages in the 
Lashio area of Burma, one out of every 
three babies died of malaria. WHO sent 
teams to teach modern malaria-fighting 
techniques and since then, not one baby 
born in the area has become infected. 
An FAO expert goes to Libya to show 
better care of hides for increased export 
and so develop better trade balances; Li- 
berians learn to use microscopes in their 
fight on disease; Pakistan has imports 
and learns to handle a huge DDT ma- 
chinery plant; a Danish expert helps the 
Chileans to improve their diet with more 
fish. And so it goes. 

The challenge is tremendous. Progress 
is slow because the multilateral approach 
of UN has to be carefully checked and 
the funds are not sufficient. As the in- 
creasing value of UNETAP is under- 
stood and appreciated, greater recourse 
will be had to its way of alleviating the © 
ills of the peoples of the world. 
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IHOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


IN FELLOWSHIP IS LIFE 


Forsooth, brothers, fellowship is heaven, and lack of fellow- 
ship is hell: fellowship is life, and lack of fellowship is death: 
and the deeds that ye do upon the earth, it is for fellowship’s 
sake that ye do them. 


William Morris 


Tarry for us, that we may kindle our light at yours. 
The Koran 


If we walk in the light, we have fellowship one with another. 

He who saith he is in the light, and hateth his brother is in 
the darkness even until now. _ 

He that loveth his brother, abideth in the light; and there 
is no occasion of stumbling in him. 


I John 


The giving hand, the kindly speech, the life of service, im- 
partiality to one as to another: these are the things that make 
the world. 


Buddhist Scripture 


No man is an Iland, intire of it selfe; every man is a peece 
of the Continent, a part of the maine; if a Clod bee washed 
away by the Sea, Europe is the lesse, as well as if a Promon- 
torie were, as well as if a Mannor of thy friends or of thine 
Owne were; any mans death diminishes me, because I am 
involved in Mankinde; And therefore never send to know for 
whom the bell tolls; It tolls for thee. 


John Donne 


For indeed it is so, that man can not live by bread alone. 
This is the silent decree of immortality whereby into his body 
are wrought for its nourishment unseen intangible essences— 
of the faces of his fellows and of the touch of their bodies 
and the breath of their lives about him. Which avenue if they 
be shut—if the faces be like closed doors, and the hands be 
withdrawn, and the breath-of society about him be corrupt, a 
man shall shrivel and die, as surely as an infant from its 
mother’s breast forbidden. 


Edward Carpenter 


Our Comrades of the Way 


The life of Man is a long march through the night, 
surrounded by invisible foes, 
toward a goal that few may hope to reach, 
and where none may tarry long. 
One by one, as they march, our comrades 
vanish from our sight. 
Very brief is the time in which we can help them, 
in which their happiness or misery is decided. 
Be it ours to shed sunshine on their path, 
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to lighten their sorrows by the balm of sympathy, 
to give them the pure joy of a Bere affection, 
to strengthen failing courage, 
to instill faith in hours of despair. 4 
Let us not weigh in grudging scales their merits and demerits, 
but let us think only of their need— 
of the sorrows, the difficulties, 
perhaps the blindness 
that makes the misery of their lives. 
Let us remember that they are fellow-sufferers 
in the same darkness, 
actors in the same tragedy with ourselves. 
And so, when their day is over, 
when their good and their evil have become 
eternal by the immortality of the past, 
be it ours to feel that where they suffered, 
where they failed, no deed of ours was the cause; 
but wherever a spark of the divine fire 
kindled in their hearts, 
We were ready with encouragement, with sympathy, 
with brave words, in which high courage glowed. 


Bertrand Russell 


Love of Man Is Love of God 


There is no thing in the world in which there is not life, 
and each has received from his life the form in which it 
stands before your eyes. And lo, this life is the life of God. 
Thus it is held that the love of the living is love of God, and 
it is higher than any other service. 

A master asked one of his disciples, “You know that two 
forces cannot occupy the human mind at the same time. If 
then you rise from your couch to-morrow and two ways are 
before you: the love of God and the love of man, which 
should come first?” “I do not know,” the latter answered. Then 
spoke the master, “It is written in the prayer-book that is in 
the hands of the people, ‘Before you pray, say the words, Love 
thy companion as one like thyself.’ Do you think that the 
venerable ones commanded that without a purpose? If some 
one says to you that he has love for God but has no love for 
the living, he speaks falsely and pretends that which is im- 
possible.” 

Therefore, when one has departed from God, the love of 
man is his only salvation. When a father complained to the 
Baal-Shem, “My son is estranged from God—what shall I 
do?” He replied, “Love him more.” 


Martin Buber 


Prayer 


May I be no man’s enemy, and may I be the friend of that 
which is eternal and abides. May I never quarrel with those 
nearest me; and if I do, may I be reconciled quickly. May I 
never devise evil against any man; if any devise evil against 
me, may I escape injury and without the need of hurting him. 
May I love, seek, and attain only that which is good. May I 
wish for all men’s happiness and envy none. May I never re- 
joice in the ill-fortune of one who has wronged me. When I 
have done or said what is wrong, may I never wait for the 
rebuke of others, but always rebuke myself until I make 
amends. . . . May I win no victory that harms either me or 
my opponent. . . . May I never fail a friend in danger. May 
I, to the extent of my power, give all needful help to my 
friends and to all who are in want. . May I never discuss 
who is wicked and what wicked thing he has done, but know 
good men and follow in their footsteps. 


Attributed to Eusebius, 
Bishop of Caesarea 
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NEW S OF THE UNIT 


Nancy McClelland Wilson, Assistant News Editor 


ARIAN WORLD 


May Meetings makes room for larger Unitarian future 


The 1956 May Meetings of the American 
Unitarian Association and its affiliated 
organizations presented the usual variety of 
the traditional and the new, the informal 
and the solemn, the businesslike and the 
jovial, and an even more impressive than 
usual number of Unitarians, for a long 
weekend taking over most sidewalk and taxi 
space between 25 Beacon Street, the two 
Boston Unitarian churches around the Pub- 
lic Gardens, and John Hancock Hall. It also 
presented its usual “meeting of the Unitarian 
minds” on what was the year’s important 
concern to religious liberals. 

The Boston Chronicle, a weekly Negro 
newspaper, took the unusual step of welcom- 
ing Unitarian delegates and guests to their 
131st annual meetings with the following 
editorial: 
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“With the least blemished record of any 
religious denomination, except the Univer- 
salists, on the vexatious problem of translat- 
ing the precepts of human brotherhood into 
practice at worship, the Unitarians have 
wielded the most salutary, consistent and 
continuous influence in history on our Ameri- 
can ethical life. Nor is that extravagant 
praise when it is remembered that delegates 
to this 131st annual meeting will vote on 
resolutions dealing with desegregation, im- 
migration under the McCarran-Walter Act, 
constitutional liberties, economic and tech- 
nical aid to underdeveloped nations, and the 
international exchange of ideas and visits, 
for example. Moreover, many distinguished 
Negro Americans are among the speak- 
ersers ‘“ 
The motif of this year’s meetings, run- 


ton 


THE FELLOWSHIP, EN (UNUSUAL) MASSE: Led by Dr. Frederick May Eliot, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association, and Rev. William Jenkins, minister of the 
Toronto, Ont., Unitarian Society, over 200 Unitarian ministers proceeded into the Arlington 
Street Church for the Anniversary Service. 


ning without prior arrangement across geo- 


graphical and organizational lines, was that 
of desegregation—the need and inevitability, 
and the problems. To this subject, ministers 
and laymen, Unitarians and guests, Negro 
and white gave their concern. 

For Dr. Howard Thurman, dean of the - 
chapel and university preacher at Boston 
University, who gave this year’s Ware Lec- 
ture, the “overwhelming criminality of segre- 
gation” was but one of our time’s ills arguing 
the need for a rebirth of sensitivity among 
Americans. A “mood of violence that has 
possessed the spirit of modern man like a 
great sickness” has served to deaden sensi- 
bilities, to reduce to a vanishing point the 
humaneness of man.” Religious liberals, he 
implied, must be “apostles of sensitiveness” 
on the American front; Americans, he stated, 
must be “apostles of sensitiveness” to a 
world in the crisis of suddenly having to 
live in “togetherness” with those of differing 
religious, racial, and national foundations. 

At the last moment, neither Martin Luther 
King nor his wife was able to accept in per- 
son the Holmes-Weatherly award given an- 
nually to an individual or group for con- 
tributions to social programs. Well over 
two hundred delegates and guests, however, 
were present at the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice meeting to hear the words of 
the citation to the young minister who has 
led the peaceful protest against segregated 
buses: 

“Few leaders have so deeply built them- 
selves into the moral conscience of America 
as Martin Luther King, Jr. The momentous 
struggle of the people of Montgomery, Ala., 
for social justice will record him as an un- 
compromising champion of enduring prin- 
ciples certain to be vindicated in the future 
order of mankind. To be a vigorous moral 
guide to countless people, and at the same 
time to avoid fanaticism, is a rare and prec- 
ious quality. To all thoughtful Americans, 
he has become a source of inspiration and 
hope.” 

The “Problems of Desegregation” work- 
shop, also under the sponsorship of the 
UFSJ, brought a professor from Atlanta 
University to conduct a discussion among 
Unitarian ministers. Dr. Hylan Lewis, so- 
ciologist and advisor to the Unitarian Serv- 
ice. Committee, asked for brief individual 
reports and personal forecasts on state cli- 
mate of opinion, and on positive and nega- 
tive action being taken. 

From Syracuse, N.Y., Rev. Robert Zoer- 
heide reported a housing incident in which 
a Negro family was denied a place to live, 
describing an “unawareness of the intensity 
of prejudice in our own community until 
the case arose.” 

Rey. Glenn O. Canfield of Atlanta, Ga., 
spoke of the isolated “pockets of integra- 
tion” especially in the capital city, but of an 
over-all situation of watching and waiting, 
with the “state becoming more intense all — 
along.” 

The situation in Oak Ridge, Tenn., Rev. 
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Arthur Graham said, is that of a “twilight 
state” between the north and south. In some 
ways (chiefly in industry and population) 
most closely related to the north, the city 
also looks to the south for recognition, and 
there is resultant confusion and inaction. “In 
the South, the doctrine of moderation 
means, ‘Don’t do anything,’” Mr. Graham 
emphasized. Unless liberals fight against this 
“political smokescreen,” Tennessee will re- 
main a segregated community. 

Rey. Alfred W. Hobart of Birmingham, 
Ala., reported from the only state in which 
violence has occurred. In some of the cases 
of near or actual riot, a “wait and see what 
happens” attitude on the part of municipal 
police is to blame, he said. A bright spot in 
the state is the bus boycott, “one of the 
great spiritual actions of our time” which 
Mr. Hobart said had the bus company 
“hanging on to the ropes.” Otherwise the 
prospect is “grim,” with only a few groups 
working towards desegregation, and “no easy 
answers.” 

The situation in Florida has deteriorated 
in the last few years, Rev. John Fuller of 
Orlando commented. Needed to counteract 
' the hostile forces of White Citizens Coun- 
cils and state officers are more legal action 
by the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, “facé to face” 
encounters of whites and Negroes, local hu- 
man relations councils. 

In Charlotte, N.C., desegregation of the 
state university and the flux of northern in- 
dustry promise progress, according to Rev. 
E. A. Cahill. New institutions such as li- 
braries are being built with integrated fa- 
cilities. Leadership is being enlisted on the 
side of the integrationists. In many instances 
desegregation is being sold -to the people 
with “Chamber of Commerce” methods, Mr. 
Cahill said. 

Dr. Lewis, summing up the workshop re- 
ports, stated that desegregation was far from 
imminent. “The situation has deteriorated 
since 1954 and has deteriorated even further 
in the last months.” The “tragedy of this 
period” is a lack of strong leadership for the 
integration forces. His conclusion pertained 
to all delegates to May Meetings. The an- 
swer, he said, lies in each person’s indi- 
vidual and group participation in the work 
toward desegregation. No legislative pro- 


gram, but education in the hearts of men, 


will make integration a reality. 


Words tempered and strong 


The form of final resolutions passed on 
integration reflected the influence of southern 
ministers, who asked for action that would 
help and not aggravate their communities. 
Despite the opinion that in the south “mod- 
eration means ‘do nothing,’” what delegates 
hoped was a constructive restraint entered 
into resolutions. Two were passed by the 
Unitarian Ministers Association. The first, in 
the light of “the seriousness of the responsi- 
bility” resting upon liberal ministers to pro- 
vide leadership toward desegregation, called 
upon “our fellow ministers to join with us 
in helping the American people find ways 
of making this decision effective in our cul- 
ture and time in a spirit of goodwill and un- 
derstanding.” The second, reminding min- 
isters of their denominational tradition of 
_ brotherhood, pledged the fellowship to “do 
all that we can to see that our Churches 
and membership therein remain open to all 
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The obligations of education in ‘togetherness’ — 


The Apostle of Sensitiveness . . must understand that freedom is in essence an 
awareness of alternatives, or options. Where there is no sense of alternatives or sense of 
option, there is no freedom. . . . Here at last we come to the overwhelming criminality 
of segregation. Segregation is a denial of alternatives. It freezes status, movement, posi- 
tion, and strips the victims of options. . . . This the Apostle of Sensitiveness must un- 
derstand and know: where the exercise of alternative is denied over a time interval of 
sufficient duration, the sense of alternative may disintegrate. . . . 

A few centuries ago there was launched on this continent a singular experiment in “to- 
getherness.” People from the ends of the earth were drawn here as if by a magnet. Their 
roots were watered by many cultures, speaking many languages, believing many faiths. 

. . There emerged in the midst of the common life a doctrine of political democracy 
with many varied implications for structuring the widest variety of human relations by 
its basic genius. In addition to this, there appeared from the beginning an overall re- 
ligious and ethical tradition that is Hebraic, Hellenistic, and Christian in origin. Under 
the aegis of this political idealism and this spiritual commitment, the people were tutored 
in living together. 

It is as if the American continent were selected as one big school in which lessons in 
human relations needful for survival could be learned by heart and mind. From such a 
school would come thousands of tutors scattering themselves to the ends of the earth, 
quieting the fears and anxieties and giving to persons who suddenly found themselves 
exposed to unknown neighbors the techniques and skills for peaceful living. Now school 
is out, and every person who has been exposed to this training is by exposure an ac- 


credited Apostle of Sensitiveness. 


The 1956 Ware Lecture by Dr. Howard Thurman will be available in the fall from the | 
American Unitarian Association in pamphlet form. | 


Howard Thurman 


| 


people without distinction as to race or na- 
tional origin.” 

The annual meeting resolution (p. 26) 
came out of a half hour of debate con- 
siderably changed. On the request of the 
minister of the Knoxville, Tenn., church 
that the “incendiary phrases” in the business 
committee’s resolution be omitted, a re- 
worded statement was passed. A northern 
minister’s suggestion that the A.U.A. admin- 
istration withhold support and services from 
ministers serving segregated churches was 
discouraged by a statement from the presi- 
dent. Dr. Frederick May Eliot spoke of the 
dangers of using the “financial argument even 
if the cause for which we do it seems noble.” 
He cited his own shock during World War I 
at the A.U.A. board’s refusal to grant aid to 
churches served by conscientious objectors. 

Three other speakers on the program 
talked dramatically of the desegregation 
question, because of their concern with it 
professionally as well as their membership 
in the Negro race. The head of Haverford 
College’s department of sociology, Dr. Ira 
DeA. Reid, told Education Day participants 
that religion’s response to the social prob- 
lems of today would determine its future. 
A free religion, such as that of the educa- 
tion program of Unitarians and Universalists, 
has the best opportunity toward a “success- 
ful refusion of religious impulse and the 
religious organization in all forms of social 
life,” he told delegates. 

A New York University psychologist, 
author of the Beacon Press Prejudice and 
Your Child, Dr. Kenneth Clark, spoke 
strongly to the Unitarian Service Committee 
banquet (p. 10). He predicted that desegre- 
gation would be accomplished in the south 
within five years, but that the ease and lack 
of violence of the transition would depend 
upon the attitude and actions of the coun- 
try’s leadership. Dr. Clark said that the atti- 
tude of the northern liberal, often described 
as “moderate,” had been a detriment to 
many in the south working toward more in- 
tegrated conditions. 

Before members and guests of the UFSJ, 


Clarence B. Mitchell, director of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the NAACP, highlighted 
the political and legislative effects of the 
present southern opposition to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court decision of 1954 calling for 
desegregation in public schools. The south- 
ern congressman’s dependence upon segrega- 
tionist votes for re-election ties his hands in 
crucial ways, Mr. Mitchell stated. He gave 
the examples of Senator Walter George’s re- 
cent decision not to run for re-election in 
Georgia against the “out-and-out segrega- 
tionist” Herman Talmadge; and the “water- 
ing-down” of civil rights’ bills. 


Merger study voted 


A second concern of many delegates and 
the churches they represented was the vote 
on the report of the Joint Interim*Commis- 
sion on Federal Union. The Commission, 
headed by Rev. Irving Murray of Pitts- 
burgh, had been appointed in 1953 concur- 
rent with the establishment of the Council 
of Liberal Churches (Universalist-Unitarian) 
Inc. to evaluate the progress made in joining 
of certain functions of the two member de- 
nominations. Their report, completed in 
1955 but not officially acted on by Uni- 
tarians until this year’s May Meetings, 
recommended establishment of a “Merger 
Commission” to draw up plans for merger 
“with other possible alternatives” to sup- 
plant the present federated organization. 

Mr. Murray introduced his. committee’s 
report at the annual meeting with the fol- 
lowing comparative statistics on the two de- 
nominations: the A.U.A. exceeds the rate 
of giving of the U.C.A. (Universalist 
Church of America) by three times (exclud- 
ing the 1955 figures of Universalists who 
raised their rate of giving by 25%); A.U.A. 
assets are approximately $9,000,000; U.C.A., 
$2,500,000 (unlike the Unitarians whose 
funds are under A.U.A. control, consider- 
able assets of the Universalists are in their 
state Conventions and not at present avail- 
able to the U.C.A.); of each CLC dollar, 
82 cents comes from the Unitarians; there 
are twice as many Unitarians in the United 
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Adventure of the spirit 


It has been a fascinating and ever- 
growing adventure. One of its highlights 
was my learning to cherish my doubts. In 
practicing law, I had learned that a sure 
way to disaster at the bar is the way of 
credulity and intellectual laziness. Like 
many another lawyer, however, I had not 
learned to apply that lesson to my reli- 
gion, Eventually, though, I discovered 
that doubt is the doorway through which 
half-gods are driven from the temple of 
the spirit and the gods are ushered in. 
Then I had to realize that it is not given 
to us in our finiteness to know God or 
the gods in the fullness of their divine 
nature, so that the newcomers, in their 
turn, have to give way that others, more 
adequate, may find place. 

In time I realized, too, that if the 
keeper of the temple be diligent and alert, 
| each new arrival will bring with him fresh 
| visions of wider horizons, grander views, 
| and deeper insights. This is the reward, 
the more than adequate reward of what- 
ever the struggle may cost. 

Berkeley B. Blake 


States and in Canada as there are Universal- 
ists. Because of these inequalities, Mr. Mur- 
ray said, the plan voted at Andover in 1953, 
calling for federation, had been unfulfilled 
in many ways, and would continue to create 
large problems. Thus the Interim Commis- 
sion arrived at its decision that the pos- 
sibilities of merger should be explored. 

In the discussion following presentation 
of the report, the criticism from the floor 
that there had been no mandate for merger 
from either denomination was countered by 
the statement that there was no commitment 
to merger in the action at hand. The fact 
that any report from the proposed “Merger 
Commission” could not be presented for ac- 
tion until 1959 at the earliest was also 
offered. This would allow plenty of time 
for discussion within the denominations. 

Many delegates who had been previously 
skeptical or opposed to the report were 
influenced to vote in favor of it by the reso- 
lution on the annual meeting agenda asking 
that an “independent research firm” make 
a thorough investigation of the operation of 
all organizations to participate in such a 
merger, and that the results be widely dis- 
tributed through the churches. 


AN ‘APOSTLE FOR SENSITIVENESS’: 
Dr. Howard Thurman (left) who gave this 
year’s Ware Lecture, with Rev. Harry 
Scholefield, minister of the Philadelphia 
Unitarian church. 
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Delegates accepted the Report of the Joint 
Interim Commission with an overwhelming 
(469-65) vote; in the afternoon, the “rider” 
resolution on the research firm was also 
passed. At the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the A.U.A., the Unitarian mem- 
bers of the new commission were named 
(see report of the secretary p. 28) to, in the 
words of the report, “outline a step by step 
procedure whereby the member churches 
and other local groups of both denomina- 
tions may democratically determine whether 
the A.U.A. and the U.C.A. shall be merged, 
and if so in what manner.” 


Petition candidates elected 


Another item of interest at the annual 
meeting was the presence on the ballot of 
five nominees entered by petition [as pro- 
vided for in the by-laws of the A.U.A.], as 
well as the slate presented by the Nominat- 
ing Committee. The latter committee, elected 
by the denomination, chooses candidates for 
the offices of Director, Vice-president and 
Moderator of the A.U.A., taking into con- 
sideration geographical representation and 
experience. Their slate does not allow for 
choice. 

This year, a group of members of the de- 
nomination, calling themselves the Commit- 
tee for Choice on the A.U.A. Ballot, took 
advantage of the by-law provision for nom- 
ination, by petition, and entered five names 
for the six Directors’ seats. 

For the first time in the knowledge of 
the news office, two of these candidates 
were elected: Rev. Thaddeus B. Clark, St. 
Louis, and J. Ray Shute, Monroe, N.C. 
(both, as nominated by a previous Nominat- 
ing Committee, have served on the board 
before, Mr. Shute as regional vice-presi- 
dent). Possibly because of the Committee 
for Choice’s activities prior to the annual 
meeting, there was a substantial increase in 
voting this year: 801 members, including 
those present and those using proxy ballots, 
voted. The last recorded voting total (1954) 
was S511. ; 

The Committee for Choice, organized to 
provide alternatives to the Nominating Com- 
mittee slate in the 1956 election, considers 
that it has provided an educational example 
for future years, and has permanently con- 
cluded its activities. 


UFSJ retains active character 


“Religion is the proving ground for this 
whole question of social problems,” Dr. Ira 
DeA. Reid told an Education Day audience. 
For Unitarians especially concerned with 
the active contribution of liberal religion to 
the solving of social problems, an action 
taken at the UFSJ’s annual meeting was 
gratifying. 

That organization voted to forego much 
needed financial aid which it could get if 
it changed its objectives, and to continue 
as a direct social action organization. It also 
called for definite steps toward establish- 
ment of a Washington office; and then 
drafted a resolution (later passed) for the 
annual meeting calling for a Social Rela- 
tions and Adult Education Department 
within the CLC. 

The proposed change in the basic nature 
of the UFSJ, upon which financial aid 
would be contingent, followed a survey 
among the denomination which had re- 


Politics and prejudice 


The fate that has befallen Senator 
George [Walter George of Georgia] is a 
grim warning to all Americans who like 
to see our elections determined by intel- 
ligent consideration of the issues_rather 
than on the basis of race hate. It is also 
a reminder that what happens in Georgia 
often has a profound effect on the lives 
and destinies of thousands of citizens who 
have never been outside the borders of 
Massachusetts or California. : 

When the objectives. of the National 
Association for the Adyancement of 
Colored People are achieved, there will 
be no possibility of winning elections in 
Georgia or any other southern state by 
making appeals to race prejudice. We 
seek to safeguard the right to vote for all 
citizens without regard to race. When 
that happens, at least a hundred mem- 
bers of the Congress, who come from the 
South, will be able to vote on their con- 
victions rather than on racial considera- 
tions. This will give the nation full use 
of some of its greatest statesmen. 

Clarence B. Mitchell 


vealed a seeming lack of interest in the 
organization. Of 700 questioned, only 23% 
replied. Of these, more than half said that 
the UFSJ had not been of help to them; 
32% said it had provided direct or indirect 
assistance. This year there were only five 
affiliated groups in local. churches; accord- 
ing to answers to the questionnaire, only 
17 other churches stated intentions of form- 
ing a group. 

The 1955-56 board, under the presidency 
of Rev. Ross A. Weston of Arlington, Va., 
then found that the Fund for the. Republic 
gave financial help to the social action 
groups of other organizations, and would 
probably consider assistance to Unitarians. 
However, because of principles of church- 
state separation, the Fund’s money may not 
go to an organization engaging in direct so- 
cial action, e.g. lobbying. 

The board then recommended that if the 
UFSJ “wishes to grow in stature and in- 
fluence with the help of a substantial grant, 
what it must do is to change its basic con- 
cept of purpose and philosophy of function,” 
and work indirectly through education to 


_achieve its goals. 


This suggestion was turned down, how- 
ever, and under the new presidency of Lois 
McCulloch, formerly a field worker for the 
Alliance, the UFSJ will continue under its 
present structure. 


Ethics and ‘pantheists’ 


Another firm ‘action taken at the annual 
meeting was the delegates’ refusal to accept 
a proposed by-law amendment which would 
have empowered the business committee of 
the A.U.A. to keep from the May Meetings 
agenda any resolutions which did not- deal 
with “matters of substantial religious, moral 
or ethical content expressed in clear and 
direct form. . 2 

The amendment had been proposed by 
the Commission on Resolutions, appointed 
at last year’s May Meetings to implement 
the Report on the Whole Matter of Resolu-— 
tions. Its purpose was to improve procedure 
and clarity, and to limit the scope of reso- 
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lutions considered by the denomination in 
annual meeting. [At one point during the 
day, extended debate among delegates over 
the wording and content -of resolutions 
called to the Moderator’s mind Hamlet’s 
phrase: “Thus the native hue of resolution 
is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thoughtar 1. | 

During heated debate on the floor [dele- 
gates had voted themselves a Committee of 
the Whole so that they might discuss the 
sections of the proposed amendment 
seriatim] there were protests that such a 
action would give too much discretionary 
power to the Business Committee, would 
take away local autonomy from churches, 
implied a lack of faith in the denomination. 

After Dr. Dana McLean Greeley of Bos- 
ton proclaimed that “any resolution in the 
field of public concern should be suitable 
for action by a religious organization,” this 
year’s annual Unitarian Award winner, Dr. 
John Howland Lathrop of Brooklyn Heights, 
N.Y., asked whether for “pantheistic” Uni- 
tarians there was anything in the universe 
that wasn’t religious, moral, or ethical. 

Delegates then voted to remove the sec- 
tion in question from the proposed amend- 
ment. Returning to their usual status as dele- 
gates from the Committee of the Whole, 
they accepted the amendment without the 
controversial section. 


100,000 and beyond 


As the annual “Unitarian Progress” re- 
port presented at May Meetings indicated, 
several new goals were reached by the grow- 
ing Unitarian denomination in 1955-56. 
Membership statistics will reach over 100,- 
000 this year; there are 190 fellowships; 
four new churches were accepted into the 
denomination. 

As Dr. Eliot pointed out in the “Progress 
Report,”. this growth forces Unitarians to 
consider the future. Where are the finances, 
the buildings, the ministers, the religious 
education directors to be found for the de- 
nomination? 

One answer was suggested by the Com- 
mission on Planning and Review in its re- 
port to the annual meeting. As Rev. Robert 
Zoerheide, chairman, explained, the Com- 


Liberal religion’s platform 


' . In the abstract it seemed to me 
for us today that religion and the goals 
of society have much in common. Both 
renounce selfishness; both share respect 
for the individual and freedom of the 
mind; both seek truth and recognize the 
inadequacy of unchanging dogma. 

There cannot be a final doctrine of the 
relation of man to God, or of the relation 
of man to government; but in this point 
of view, religious bigotry and political in- 
tolerance, its companion, seem subject to 
the same sort of cure. It seems that the 
remedy is in an advancing search for 
truth by all the remedies at man’s dis- 
posal. It seems to me that religion offers 
one of these methods. Without freedom 
of religion, men are part slaves. With 
freedom of religion, they have a platform 
from which to lunge their attack on 
tyranny for any phase of man’s life over 
any part of his mind. 


Dr. Ira DeA. Reid 
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mission had been given the task of review- 
ing the financial state of the denomination. 

The Commission found “high efficiency 
and competent handling of funds” among 
officers, and “vigorous growth by both 
churches and fellowships in several re- 
gions.” This high note was set off, however, 
by the Commission’s report on money avail- 
able to the A.U.A. Here it found “a crippling 
loss of power and accomplishment” as a re- 
sult of lack of funds. A failure to give time 
and financial support are at the root of our 
difficulties, the report continued. 

In need of support are 200 fellowships, 
the many affiliated organizations, the min- 
isters’ pension plan, the “phenomenal vi- 
tality of our Beacon Press,” and the re- 
cruitment of ministers. 

The report then proposed that the de- 
nomination undertake a capital fund-raising 
drive (its first in several decades) to estab- 
lish a Unitarian Development Fund. Acting 
on the Commission’s report, the A.U.A. 
board appointed a subcommittee to prepare 
“detailed plans” for such a drive. 


‘Pilgrims’ to Plymouth 


One of the unusual highlights of this 
year’s May Meetings was the program, spon- 
sored by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the First Parish church in Plymouth, 
and the Unitarian Historical Society, com- 
memorating the signing of a document which 
Unitarians consider a charter for liberal re- 
ligion. In Scrooby, England, 350 years ago, 
the group of religious dissenters, later to 
make up the Mayflower’s passengers, signed 
a covenant in which they declared them- 
selves free men, voluntarily banding them- 
selves together to walk in the ways of God, 
“both revealed and yet to be revealed.” As 
Dean Douglas Horton of the Harvard Di- 
vinity School pointed out, this marked one 
of the first declarations of religious free- 
dom, and later influenced the whole develop- 
ment of the American nation. 

More than 200 Unitarians spent one of 
their May Meetings afternoons on a “pil- 
grimage” to the Mass. shore town where 
the covenanters established their community. 
In Plymouth, delegates attended a service in 
the First Parish Church (founded by the 
Pilgrims, whose bodies lie in its burial 
ground, and Unitarian since the beginning 
of the 19th century), at which Dr. Horton 
spoke on the Scrooby Covenant. Both the 
Unitarian and Congregational denomina- 
tions trace their religious heritage to that 
document of voluntary religious affiliation. 

Following the address and a brief oppor- 
tunity for sightseeing, delegates sat down to 
the New England church supper of baked 
beans and codfish cakes, made and served 
by members of the church (several mid- 
westerners were heard discussing the feasi- 
bility of turning out exactly the same menu 
in their own churches). 


For ‘dissenters,’ traditions 


Four May Meetings institutions provided 
the traditional quality, always associated 
with Boston and May Meetings especially 
by those from other parts of the country. At 
the service of the Living Tradition of the 
Unitarian Ministry, Dr.’ W. Waldemar W. 
Argow spoke to the new ministers gathered 
for formal welcome into the fellowship. The 
Junior Choir Festival brought more than 
500 children from churches in New Eng- 


‘Among the godless’ 


There are, from my angle, two main 
classes of the godless. One of these is well 
known to us, by experience and hearsay: 
those who deny a multitude of gods, like 
the atheists of Greece who denied the 
hierarchy of Olympus; those who deny a 
trinity, like the Unitarians; and those who 
deny a single god, for instance Jehovah. 

The second class of the godless are 
those who never denied any god, be- 
cause it had never been suggested to 
them that there might be divinities, nor 
had they hit upon the idea themselves. 
In technical jargon such people are 
named animists. The special group of 
these which I know are the Eskimos and 
I know them well. 

Vilhjalmur Stefansson 


land to sing in Arlington Street Church on 
May Meetings’ Sunday afternoon. In the 
evening, Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, west coast 
Unitarian minister from Santa Barbara, 
Calif., gave this year’s anniversary sermon, 
using as his text the Alfred North White- 
head phrase, “The worship of God . . . is 
an adventure of the spirit. . . .” 

A climax of the week of meetings was 
the annual anniversary banquet. There Dr. 
John Howland Lathrop was given the eighth 
Unitarian Award, the first active Unitarian 
minister to receive it, and spoke some of 
the week’s most challenging words about 
the future of liberal religion (see p. 16). 


Other May Meetings items 


The Unitarian Ministers Association 
elected as its officers for the coming year, 
William Jenkins of Toronto, president; Jack 
Mendelsohn, ‘Indianapolis, vice-president; 
John Morgan, Flint, Mich., secretary; and 
George Marshall, Niagara Falls, N.Y., treas- 
urer. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Rosenthal, an officer of 
the Association for American Indian Af- 
fairs, spoke to the annual meeting of the 
General Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women. Resolutions passed 
dealt with the separation of church and 
state, flaws in the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Act, increased action through the 
United Nations, and pledged further study 
of the problems of juvenile delinquency. The 
Alliance also turned over proceeds amount- 
ing to $18,460 from its College Fund Drive 
to the A.U.A. for use in promoting knowl- 
edge of Unitarianism on college campuses. 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League chose as 
its speaker this year one of the United 
States’ few Arctic explorers and anthropolo- 
gists, Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, a member 
of the Dartmouth College faculty and of the 
Hanover, N.H., Unitarian Fellowship. The 
proposal before League delegates that mem- 
bership be opened to members of couples 
clubs (and, thereby, women) was defeated. 

The Division of Education’s “Education 
Day” was an experiment in bringing dele- 
gates in small groups into contact with 
teaching programs. The ten morning semi- 
nars on the new Beacon curriculum books, 
The Old Story of Salvation and The Ques- 
tioning Child and Religion (by their respec- 
tive authors, Dr. Sophia Fahs and Mrs. 
Edith F. Hunter), and on other areas of the 
church school program, were well attended. 
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UNITARIAN PANORAMA, ORGANIZATION- AND NATION-WIDE: The United Unitarian Appeal gave all delegates an introduction 
to their denominational leaders (with subtitles) at their box luncheon, held on the Annual Meeting day. Mr. O. T. Gilmore, (first row, left), 
executive director, announced the Appeal’s 1955-56 campaign achievements: a record $315,653 raised, continuing the 12% increase rate 
over the previous year; all time high in per-member giving achieved by Grafton, Mass., with $18 per member; a failure to reach the 
$380,000 goal and resultant need to cut budget and plans among participating organizations. 


OF FREE MEN, FREELY COVENANT- 
ING: Dean Douglas Horton of the Harvard 
Divinity School spoke to May Meetings dele- 
gates at Plymouth, Mass., on the 350th anni- 
versary of the signing of the Leyden (later 
Mayflower) Covenant. 


A DENOMINATION WHICH THRIVES 
ON TALK: At the annual meeting, a typical 
scene: Rey. Frank Ricker, Pacific Coast Uni- 
tarian Council director, with William Ham- 
mond, minister of the Grosse Pointe Uni- 
tarian Church. 


AT PLYMOUTH, 350 YEARS AND A BAKED BEAN DINNER: (left) Behind delegates lies the Old Burial Ground, where half of the 
passengers of the Mayflower who died during their first winter in the new world were buried; (right), a New England Parish dinner and a 
mid-westerner. 
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‘TO SUSTAIN AND SUPPORT’: (Left) The 
General Alliance open house at 25 Beacon 
Street, Sunday afternoon. Hostesses here are 
Mrs. Helen Black, Mrs. C. Fabian Bachrach, 
and Mrs. Claude Machen, with Mrs. Mal- 
colm H. Priest (right), president of the AI- 
liance. (Right) Before the service known as 
The Living Tradition of the Unitarian Min- 
istry, the 1956 participants meet at Bos- 
ton’s First Church. Here (left to right): Rev. 
Robert J. Holden from M.1.T.; Rev. Ray- 
mond B. Johnson, director of the Depart- 
ment of Ministry of the A.U.A.; Rev. W. 
Waldemar W. Argow of Baltimore, Md., who 
gave this year’s sermon; and Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, president of the A.U.A. 


NEW MAY MEETINGS’ ‘SCHOOL’: The Division of Education of the Council of Liberal 
Churches (Universalist-Unitarian) Inc. tried a new program this year. A morning of work- 
shops under the direction of trained religious educators was held in the academic atmosphere 
of a Boston college. Teachers included many Beacon curriculum authors. Here, Mrs. 
Josephine Gould of Syracuse, N.Y., instructs a class in creative activities. (Right) Looking 
to the historic Plymouth, Mass., harbor from the First Parish Church. 


BETWEEN BUSINESS, THE PLEASANTRIES: (Below left) Talbot Pearson, executive 
director of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, with his annual meeting’s speaker, Dr. Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson, Arctic explorer and Hanover, N.H., Unitarian. (Right) At the between- 
sessions lunch of the Unitarian Ministers’ Association (from left around table): Rev. Orrin 
Kosmo, Keene, N.H.; Rev. David Edmunds, Roslindale, Mass.; Rev. (UMA president) and 
Mrs. William Jenkins, Toronto, Ont.; Rev. Jack Mendelsohn, Indianapolis, Ind.; Rev. Wil- 
liam Horton, Trenton, N.J.; and Rev. Channing Brown, Littleton, Mass. 


CREDIT for May Meetings pictures taken 
in Boston to Jas. Coyne, Boston. The 
Plymouth photographs were taken by 
Joseph Dickson, member of the First Con- 
gregational Parish (Unitarian) in Kingston, 
Mass. 
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Merger commission voted with ‘research rider’; 


delegates ask for brotherhood steps, social relations aid 


1. Universalist-Unitarian Relations 


WHEREAS: The 1956 Annual Meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association, having 
adopted resolutions proposed by the Joint 
Interim Commission on Federal Union as 
previously adopted by the General Assembly 
of The Universalist Church of America and 
having thereby authorized appointment of a 
merger commission (of and responsible to 
the American Unitarian Association and The 
Universalist Church of America); and 


WHEREAS: This Annual Meeting desires 
without altering the mandate expressed in 
the resolutions as so adopted, to present to 
the merger commission certain additional 
proposals germane to its purpose, for its 
consideration in the performance of its 
duties; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 

this Annual Meeting requests the merger 

commission, as so appointed, to consider 
(a) As an alternative to inclusion of the 
Council of Liberal Churches in any pro- 
posal for merger, the reorganization of the 
CLC so that it may become a service or- 
ganization to liberal religions, operating 
for them the three services of Education, 
Publications, and Public Relations under a 
membership plan permitting admission of 
churches or groups of churches desiring to 
use its services and to contribute toward 
its expenses; 
(b) The necessity of preserving freedom 
of decision on all proposals for merger 
of the AUA and UCA until the members, 
churches, and fellowships of both denomi- 
nations are in possession of the full facts 
concerning the organizations to participate 
in such merger; and 
(c) The advisability and feasibility of 
obtaining the services of a competent in- 
dependent research firm to make a survey 
of the business and administrative opera- 
tions of all organizations to participate in 
such merger, and distribution of a full 
report of such survey to all members, 
churches and fellowships of both denomi- 
nations for study by them in advance of 
any plebiscite, conference, annual meeting, 
or other occasion upon which a vote may 
be taken on such merger proposal. 
(Submitted by The Unitarian Church of 
Arlington, Va.; First Unitarian Church of 
Flushing, N.Y.; All Souls Church, N.Y., 
N.Y.; The anion Unitarian Charl. 
N.Y., N.Y.; The Unitarian Church of 
Princeton, N.J.; Community Church, Sum- 
mit, N.J.; First Unitarian Church of Tren- 
ton, N.J.; White Plains Community 
Church, N.Y. Other resolutions dealing 
with this same general subject were sub- 
mitted by the First Unitarian Church, St. 
Louis, Mo.; The Community Church of 
Summit, N.J.; and All Souls Church, 
Washington, D. C. Amended by the An- 
nual Meeting.) 

2. Re-establishment of a Depart- 

ment of Adult Education and 
Social Relations 


WHEREAS: The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has, in past years, had a Department 
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of Adult Education and Social Relations, 
which informed the membership of the de- 
nomination on ethical problems in society 
of concern to Unitarians, and in cases where 
it was required, implemented resolutions 
passed by annual meetings of the Associa- 
tion; 

WHEREAS: The establishment of such a 
department is at present the responsibility 
of the Council of Liberal Churches; and 
WHEREAS: The existence of such a depart- 
ment is taken for granted in every major 
Protestant denomination, and is vitally nec- 
essary in these times; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
this 131st Annual Meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association calls upon the Council 
of Liberal Churches to set up and staff a 
Department of Adult Education and Social 
Relations as soon as possible with whatever 
funds may be available from the Universalist- 
Unitarian organizations or from outside 
funds; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That our 

churches and fellowships give their strong 

support to the United Unitarian Appeal in 

order that adequate funds may be available 

to the Council of Liberal Churches. 
(Submitted by the Denominational Affairs 
Committee of the First Unitarian Church 
of Los Angeles, and jointly sponsored by 
the Los Angeles Chapter of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice and revised 
by the Business Committee. Admitted to 
the floor of the Annual Meeting by major- 
ity vote. Amended by the Annual Meet- 
ing.) 


3. Brotherhood 


WHEREAS: Unitarians have an historic and 
frequently-recorded obligation to uphold 
human brotherhood and freedom for all 
men; 

WHEREAS: The decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court dealing with compul- 
sory segregation of the races have removed 
the legal sanction of second-class citizenship 
in our land, and provided a mandate for all 
citizens to work for the elimination of segre- 
gation and the securing of their basic consti- 
tutional rights to all our citizens; 


WHEREAS: Men of good will of all opin- 
ions and persuasions are earnestly working 
to this end throughout our nation on local 
and regional levels; and 


WHEREAS: We recognize the difficulties of 
implementing a wise and just course of action 
which goes against the deep-seated emotions 
of a significant number of people; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. That we the delegates to the 131st An- 
nual Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association favor every attempt to meet 
and search for areas of agreement and 
mutual understanding among men of all 
races and persuasions and will ourselves 
foster and join with all such attempts; 

2. That we respectfully urge the President 
of the United States, the governors of the 
separate states, and all persons in civil 
authority to call and persistently support, 


within their respective jurisdictions, con- 
ferences of good citizens of all races in 
order that a groundwork of healthy com- 
munication may be established and just 
solutions to these problems may be found; 
3. That we urge upon all governmental 
officials and agencies their duty to accord 
the full protection of the law to all citizens 
in the exercise of their rights, including 
the right to vote, and the other rights 
guaranteed by the constitution of the 
United States; and 

4. Finally, that we call upon the Congress 
of the United States to enact such legisla- 
tion as may be necessary to accord this 
protection wherever it is not provided by 
the local community. 

(Revised by the Business Committee to 
combine resolutions submitted by the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship of Battle Creek, Mich.; 
the Los Angeles Chapter of the UFSJ; 
Adult Education Committee of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Evanston, Ill.; All Souls 
Unitarian Church Council, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Social Action Committee of the 
Community Church of N.Y.; Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., Unitarian Church Board of Trus- 
tees and the Executive Committee of the 
UFSJ. Original name “Non-Segregation” 
changed and resolution amended by the 
Annual Meeting.) 


4. Increased Support for Educa- 
tion 


WHEREAS: Modern education has become 
so complex that teachers cannot cope with 
the problems presented by the large number 
of students many are required to teach; 
WHEREAS: There is an insufficient number 
of qualified teachers to fill existing positions, 
not to mention those needed to reduce the 
pupil-teacher ratio; 

WHEREAS: Present salaries and teaching 
conditions do not attract a sufficient number 
of young people of superior ability in com- 
parison with those going into more highly 
paid occupations; 

WHEREAS: The great need for special serv- 
ices needed by a large percentage of all 
school children, but particularly by the 
gifted, mentally retarded, socially malad- 
justed, and physically handicapped, cannot 
now be met; 

WHEREAS: Thousands of additional class- 
rooms are required to house the greatly i in- 
creased school population; 

WHEREAS: These needs have assumed 
emergency proportions in most parts of the 
country; 

WHEREAS: The meeting of all these needs 
will necessitate the allocation of substantially 
larger sums of money; and 

WHEREAS: Our present prosperity may de- 
pend upon a uniformly well-educated pro- 
ducing and consuming public for its continu- 
ation, and our national survival may depend 
upon adequate numbers of engineers and 
scientists and those trained in the humanities; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
Unitarians be urged to devote their energies 
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-in the community, state, and nation to secur- 


ing sharply increased allocations of funds 


_ for the support of public schools, by all levels 


of government, even though it may result in 

substantially increased taxes. 

_ (Submitted by the Current Problems 
Forum of All Souls’ Church, Washington, 
D.C., amended by the Annual Meeting.) 


5. Discrimination against the Em- 
ployment of the older Worker 


WHEREAS: The number of persons in the 
United States 45 years of age and over has 
tripled since 1900 and acceleration of this 
trend is seen for the future; 


WHEREAS: Widespread discrimination 
against the employment and placement of 
the older worker is in evidence; and 


WHEREAS: A foremost goal of the nation 
is the fullest possible utilization of its human 
resources; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association in its 
131st Annual Meeting urge our churches and 
fellowships to cooperate in their communities 
with efforts to ensure that: 
1. Workers be selected for employment 
and training on the basis of ability and 
qualifications regardless of age. 
2. Inquiries and studies be conducted into 
the major reasons for existing limitations 
on job opportunities, and that the validity 
of these reasons be evaluated. 
3. A program of services to older workers, 


including counseling, selective placement, 


individualized job development and train- 
ing be implemented through public and 
private agencies. 

4. Systematic programs be developed to 
assist workers about to retire and to make 
the transition from employment to retire- 
ment without undue shock to the indi- 
vidual. 

(Submitted by the Social Action Commit- 
tee of Community Church of New York 
City.) 


6. Immigration 


WHEREAS: The Walter-McCarran Immi- 
gration Act weakens the protection of aliens 
through the assigning of arbitary powers to 
immigration officials; 


WHEREAS: The act employs a_ national 


origins quota system which perpetuates the 


concept of superior peoples, contrary to 
scientific knowledge and to the democratic 
interests of the people of this country; and 
WHEREAS: The United States has tradi- 
tionally been a land of opportunity for those 
seeking a freer life; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
this 131st Annual Meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association urge Congress to re- 
peal the Walter-McCarran Act and to re- 
place it with immigration and naturalization 
laws that will acknowledge the contributions 
to be made by peoples of any national origin, 
race, or creed, and that will guarantee to 
everyone who lawfully resides within our 
borders equal protection under the law; and 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 be renewed, 
liberalized, and expanded to provide for 
present and future refugees from political 
tyranny. 

BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED: That Con- 
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gress be urged to pass a law giving aliens the 

right of due process of law in deportation 

proceedings. 
(Revised by the Business Committee to 
combine resolutions submitted by the Los 
Angeles Chapter of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice and the Adult Edu- 
cation Committee of the Unitarian Church 
of Evanston, Ill. Amended by the Annual 
Meeting.) 


7. Constitutional Liberties 


WHEREAS: Individual liberty is of su- 
preme value among Unitarians; 


WHEREAS: The curbing of individual 
liberty is historically reactionary and today 
tends toward authoritarianism; and 


WHEREAS: There are now over 500 citi- 
zens’ groups in the United States and Alaska 
already engaged in this examination of our 
fundamental rights and liberties including 
the Universalist Service Committee, Social 
Action Committee of the Congregational 
Christian Churches, and the Women’s Divi- 
sion of Christian Service of the Methodist 
Church; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association urge 
local churches to promote study and dicus- 
sion of American constitutional liberties as 
planned by a program known as the Free- 
dom Agenda Project created by the Carrie 
Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, which is a 
constructive plan for broad, popular educa- 
tion on fundamental principles of individual 
freedoms, and cooperate in action wherever 
possible with the American Civil Liberties 
Union and its branches. 
(Submitted by the Social Relations Com- 
mittee, West Shore Unitarian Church, 
Cleveland, O. Amended by the Annual 
Meeting.) 


8. Capital Punishment 


WHEREAS: A committee of the United 
States Senate, on April 30, 1956, recom- 
mended making the death penalty available 
in cases involving the illegal sale of narcotics, 
thus raising in a new form the old question 
of the advisability of capital punishment; 


WHEREAS: The evidence of experience 
does not indicate that capital punishment 
serves as an effective deterrent to crime; and 


WHEREAS: The continuance of capital pun- 
ishment under any circumstances violates 
the conceptions of justice and of the worth 
and dignity of human life rooted in our 
religious tradition; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association in its 
131st Annual Meeting urges upon our rep- 
resentatives in Congress of the United States 
and the Parliament of Canada that they 
oppose the extension of capital punishment 
to this additional crime and that in addition 
they take the initiative in seeking the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty for any and all 
federal offences; and 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That copies 
of this resolution be forwarded to all mem- 
bers of the United States Senate and House 
of Representatives and the members of the 
House of Commons and Senate of the Par- 
liament of Canada. 

(Submitted by Rev. Max D. Gaebler, First 

Unitarian Society of Wis.; admitted to the 

floor of the Annual Meeting by %th vote.) 


9. Economic and Technical Aid 


WHEREAS: Great areas of the world and 
many millions of peoples exist under low 
living standards, and constant economic dis- 
tress; 
WHEREAS: Many nations, including the 
United States of America, have economic 
capital, technical knowledge, and_ tech- 
nicians; 
WHEREAS: The giving of unilateral aid 
involves certain undesirable psychological 
effects; and 
WHEREAS: The United Nations has estab- 
lished machinery by which cooperative 
assistance programs may be implemented, 
but for which adequate support has not been 
forthcoming; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
greater emphasis should be given in our 
national policy to contributing, through the 
United Nations, to long-range, large-scale, 
cooperative programs of economic and tech- 
nical assistance to underdeveloped nations. 
(Revised by the Business Committee to 
combine resolutions submitted by the 
Adult Education Committee of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Evanston, Ill., and the 
Current Problems Forum of All Souls’ 
Church, Washington, D.C. Amended by 
the Annual Meeting.) 
of 


10. International Exchange 


Ideas and Visits 


WHEREAS: The exchange of ideas and 
visits is the most effective way toward 
friendly appreciation of the true situation of 
other peoples and toward peaceful recon- 
ciliation of differences, as demonstrated by 
the United Nations Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy and recent 
technical visits; and 

WHEREAS: Existing legislative and ad- 
ministrative restrictions on “travel and com- 
munication to and from the United States 
serve to defeat such exchange; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That it 
is the sense of this meeting that everything 
possible should be done by the government, 
churches, and individuals to encourage and 
promote such exchanges and visits with 
peoples of other nations. 

(Submitted by the Current Problems 

Forum of All Souls’ Church, Washington, 

DiG:) 


11. Atomic Bomb Tests 


WHEREAS: The United States government 
has announced the further testing of hydro- 
gen and atomic bombs; 


WHEREAS: Biological science is not yet 
certain as to the ultimate effects of increased 
radioactivity on future generations; and 


WHEREAS: The people of Asia are sensi- 
tive to continued testing of these weapons on 
their continent; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association at its 
131st Annual Meeting urge the government 
of the United States to continue to take the 
initiative through the United Nations to 
enter into a universal pact against the test- 
ing of these atomic and hydrogen weapons. 
(Submitted by the Adult Education Com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Church of Evans- 
ton, Ill. Admitted to the floor of the 
Annual Meeting by majority vote.) 
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Unitarian ‘tide of evolution’ in Dallas 
opposes segregation of other churches 


An out-and-out segregation stand taken 
by the pastor of the world’s largest Baptist 
church, located in Dallas, Tex., stirred up 
both the local Unitarian church and citi- 
zens of the city into a two-month battle 
this spring. 

Dr. W. A. Criswell, minister of the First 
Baptist Church of Dallas, set off the con- 
troversy by stating at a conference in South 
Carolina that integration was “a thing of 
idiocy and foolishness.” 

“Desegregation where we live is the stir- 
ring‘up of our people over a cause that, as 
of now, is not wisely presented. The people 
who seek to further this among us are not 
in sympathy with the great spiritual aims 
of our churches.” 

The Associated Press, on the front page 
of the Dallas Times-Herald, further quoted 
him as saying: “The idea of the universal 
brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of 
God is a denial of everything in the Bible. 

. . Let them integrate. Let them sit up 
there in their dirty shirts and make all their 
fine speeches. But they are all a bunch of 
infidels, dying from the neck up.” 

The next day, the Times-Herald printed 
statements from several deacons of the First 
Baptist Church indicating that the majority 
of their board agreed with Dr. Criswell’s 
opinion. 

Alone in disagreement with the Baptist 
deacons was a statement from the minister 
of the First Unitarian Church, Rev. Robert 
Raible, who said, according to the news- 
paper, that his church “cordially welcomes 
members of all races. We now have Negro 
members, Negro children in our church 


school, and one of the best trained nursery 


UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
Undivided by Race or Creed 


Rooted in the American tradition that all 
men are created equal. the fellowship of the 
Unitarian Church is open to all—regardless 
of race or color—who cherish justice, the 
dignity of man, and freedom of religion. 


Contending that Democracy must be a fact 
in religion as well as government, the First 
Unitarian Church of Dallas cordially wel- 
comes peoples of all races to join with it to 
help make a reality the universal brother- 
hood in a united world community. 


Undivided by creed, the Unitarian Church 
seeks Truth for authority and not authority 
for Truth, insisting that through reason and 
conscience each individual must forge his 


own creed. 


Church services, church school for chil- 
dren, and nursery care for infants are con- 
ducted at both 9:30 and 11 a.m. Sunday. 
Morning coffee at 9 a.m. Phone JU-1813 
for further information and pamphlets on 
the Unitarian Church and “The Religion of 
Thomas Jefferson.” 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH 


Preston Road and Normandy 
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school teachers in the city, a Negro, on our 
church faculty.” 

On Saturday, a large Unitarian ad ap- 
peared in the two city papers (see cut), for 
which the church board had voted to spend 
$150, most of its year’s advertising budget. 
Dr. Raible spoke in church the next day 
on the issue. 

The following Sunday, an answering ad 
from a second Dallas Baptist church prom- 
ised a lecture on: “Why I am not a Uni- 
tarian, and why our church does not invite 
our beloved Christian Negro brethren to 
join our church.” 

The controversy, already dominating the 
“Letters from Readers” sections of the two 
city papers, continued to be the central 
subject of interest throughout March. Al- 
though Unitarian church attendance in- 
creased by more than 50 during the month, 
only a few of the letters supported the in- 
tegration position. 

One letter received by the church indi- 
cated that the advertising had not been 
without results. It read: “I’ve believed in 
segregation for so long, but I am taking a 
different stand now. Knowing you were 
right about it started my consciousness to 
bothering me—and who am [ to go against 
the tide of evolution? . . . I have a freer 
feeling after my decision.” 


A.U.A. board carries out 
annual meeting mandates 


Report of the Secretary, Walter Donald 
Kring: 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the American Unitarian Association held 
on May 23, 1956, four new churches were 
admitted into Unitarian fellowship: North 
Shore Unitarian Church, Highland Park, IIL; 
South Peel Unitarian Church, Toronto, Ont.; 
College Park Unitarian Church, Md.; Uni- 
tarian Society of Westwood, Calif. Two new 
fellowships were admitted: Joliet, Ill., and 
South Jersey, N. J. 

The board acted upon a matter called for 
by the vote of the annual meeting the pre- 
ceding day to appoint a merger commission. 
The following -were appointed as the Uni- 
tarian members of the commission: Lloyd 
S. Luther, Washington, D. C.; Rev. William 
B. Rice, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; Rev. Robert 
Killam, Cleveland, O.; Rev. Harry B. Schole- 
field, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles S. Bolster, 
Boston, Mass.; and Mrs. Malcolm  S. 
Knowles, Chicago, Ill. An equal number of 
Universalist members have already . been 
appointed to the commission. 

At the meeting, a committee of the board 
was authorized to bring to the next (Octo- 
ber) meeting, detailed plans for a Develop- 
ment Fund for Unitarian extension. Such a 
study was recommended by the report of the 
Commission on Planning and Review, pre- 
sented to the annual meeting. 

A budget for the next fiscal year was also 
adopted. It was necessary to appropriate 
$15,000 from unrestricted funds of the 
A.U.A. in order to balance this year’s 
budget. Had the United Unitarian Appeal 
been filled, this step would have been un- 
necessary. 


The Budget Committee of the board was 
instructed to study salaries of officers of the 
Association, and to bring in a definite report 
in October. Dr. Ralph F. Fuchs of Bloom- 
ington, Ind., was named to the Annual 
Award Committee, whose members include 
Dr. Errold D. Collymore, of White Plains, 
N. Y., chairman; and Rev. Josiah R. Bartlett 
of Berkeley, Calif. Rev. Donald Harrington 
of the Community Church of New York 


~ was appointed to the Christian Register edi- 


torial board for a three-year term. 

The date of the annual: meeting of the 
A.U.A. for 1957 was set at Tuesday, May 
28. 

The Board also appointed an advisory 
committee on nomination of A.U.A. officers 
(president, secretary, and treasurer) to be 
elected at the annual meeting in 1957. This 
committee was directed to invite suggestions 
from local churches, fellowships, and all 
organizations affiliated with the Association. 
The present officers are eligible for re-elec- 
tion. Such suggestions should be sent to the 
secretary of the committee, Rev. Arthur 
Foote, 739 Portland Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 
Other members of the committee are Mrs. 
Alfred E. Mudge, chairman; Rev. William 
P. Jenkins, Toronto, Ont.; Samuel M. Myers, 
Cleveland, O.; and Dr. Leslie T. Pennington, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Elected at annual meetings 


Moderator (for two years): H. Clay Burk- 
holder, Lancaster, Pa. ; 

Vice-presidents (for one year): Rev. Glenn 
O. Canfield, Atlanta, Ga.; Clifford A. Pat- 
rick, Ottawa, Ont.; Frank H. Schramm, 
Burlington, Ia. 

Directors (for three years): Mrs. Harry 
Dunlap Brown, Billerica, Mass.; Dr. 
Thaddeus B. Clark, St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. 
Ralph F. Fuchs, Bloomington, Ind.; Rev. 
William P. Jenkins, Toronto, Ont.; Rev. 
John G. MacKinnon, Wilmington, Del.; 
J. Ray Shute, Monroe, N. C. 


FESTIVAL COMMITTEE ENDS ROLE: 
The Unitarian Festival Committee, for many 
years providing one of the chief social 
events of May Meetings week, has turned 
its funds over to the American Unitarian 
Association. Income is to be used to provide 
tickets for ministers to the Fellowship Party. 


New York Universalists vote 
study of merger effects 


The trustees of the New York State Con- 
vention of Universalists voted recently to in- 
stitute a study of the effects of a possible 
merger of Unitarian and Universalist na- 
tional bodies upon their organization. 

As far as is known, this is the first of-the 
Universalist state conventions, which in that 
denomination hold most of the financial and 
political power, to begin a factual investiga- 
tion of what merger would mean. 

The trustees specifically wished to know 
the effects of merger upon the St. Lawrence 
Theological School, the superintendency, the 
religious education offices and services, the 
Convention as a legal entity, and the Con- 
vention funds and properties. 

The New York State Universalist Conven- 
tion is one of the largest and oldest in the 
denomination. ; 

The committee appointed by the trustees - 
to make the investigation will present its re- 
port in June, 1957. 
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Of the Ministers 


Chicago, Ill. (First Unitarian Church), Carl 

- BE. Wennerstrom ordained, May 27. Mr. 
Wennerstrom has been appointed chaplain 
of the University of Chicago Clinics and 
will serve as an instructor of clinical pas- 
toral care on the Federated Theological 
Faculty. 

Wichita, Kan., John B. Isom installed as 
minister, June 13. 

Leominster, Mass., Robert L. Hadley or- 
dained, June 17. 

Wayland, Mass., Dan Huntington Fenn in- 
stalled as minister, May 13. 

Newburgh, N. Y., Richard Kelley ordained 
and installed as minister, May 24. 

Russell Bletzer, Needham, Mass., called to 
North Shore Church, Highland Park, Ill. 

Richard Hasty called to Fall River, Mass., 
Unitarian Society. 

James C. Brewer, Natick, Mass., called to 
Unitarian Church of Norfolk, Va. 

Gordon Crook, Marlboro, Mass., called to 
Unitarian Fellowship, Midland, Tex. 

Carl H. Whittier, Jr., Providence, R. I., 
(Westminster Unitarian Church) called to 
First Unitarian Church, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Robert Hoagland, Schenectady, N. Y., called 
to Tacoma, Wash. 

James Madison Barr, Winchendon, Mass., 
called to First Unitarian Church, Albany, 
Ew 

Clarke Wells, Oklahoma City, Okla., called 
to Cincinnati, O. (St. John’s Church). 

Jay Chidsey, Boston, called to Don Heights 
Unitarian Congregation and First Unita- 
rian Congregation (assistant), Toronto, 
Ont. 

Edward Perry Daniels, minister of the First 
Parish in Concord, Mass., for 25 years, 
has resigned. 


Minister sees difficulties 
for Jesus in Minneapolis 


Jesus, as a Jew, and as an “upsetting kind 
of man when He was alive,” who would not 
be willing to don “the grey flannel suit,” 
would have a mixed reception in Minneapo- 
lis today, Rey. Carl A. Storm wrote recently 
in the Minneapolis Star. 


The minister of the First Unitarian Society 


enumerated the disturbances that a visit from 
Jesus would cause. Among these would be 
the problem his religion would cause in a 
community that still observed “gentleman’s 
.agreements” when it came to housing. 

“We are not as openly anti-Semitic as we 
were publicly accused of being a few years 
back, but there is still plenty of such hostil- 
ity hanging around and it would require a 
minor ‘miracle’ on the part of some one to 
get Jesus settled in certain parts of our city,” 
Mr. Storm said. 

Jesus would also have difficulties in choos- 
ing a church to attend, with all denomina- 
tions claiming to be his real descendants. 
Once decided upon a synagogue to attend 
(the only kind of church he ever knew), his 
beliefs and teachings when expressed would 
upset many people. 

“Who knows but the situation might de- 
velop into a ‘heresy’ case that would make 
wonderful headlines but would leave us just 
about as confused and dogmatically certain 
as we now are.” 

Mr. Storm concluded by saying that this 
would be awkward and disturbing, but “un- 
doubtedly the kind of disturbance that we 
need.” 
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Oldest church in U.S. to honor 1681 builders; 
seafaring settlers chose ship’s hull for roof 


Hingham, Mass., settled in 1633 by cour- 
ageous religious dissenters from Hingham, 
England, will have a three-day celebration 
honoring the 275th anniversary of the build- 
ing of its Meeting House. From July 27-29, 
visitors and residents of the town will take 
part in ceremonies marking the history of 
the oldest church in the United States used 
continuously as a place of worship. 

It was in the summer of 1681, on the 
same July days to be noted this summer, 
that most of the male citizens of Hingham 
sweated and strained to put the frame to- 
gether. In just three days they raised the 
55-foot beams and the 21-foot posts. For 
months afterwards, the work of covering 
the frame, putting up the steeply pitched 
roof, laying the floor and clapboarding the 
walls within and without occupied the car- 
penters and the shipwrights of the town. 

In 1682 the church was dedicated by Rev. 
John Norton, its minister, who prayed morn- 
ing, evening, and into the dusk. Part of the 
service was the collection of the assessment, 
“each according to his ability,” to pay for 
the church. The building had cost the town 
430 pounds (no small sum in a day when 
the value of personal property in the whole 
of the Plymouth Colony did not exceed 
12,000 pounds). 

The name of the church, “Old Ship” grew 
naturally from its unique architecture, with 
medieval Gothic beams and construction 
combined with a roof built like the inverted 
hull of a ship. Today, a replica of the church 
stands in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York, an outstanding example of 
original colonial architecture. 

Part of the anniversary celebration will 
be a Mariner’s Service, duplicating those 
held for the sea folk of early Hingham. 
Officials of the U. S. Navy, Coast Guard, 
Marines, and Merchant Marines, as well as 
those of the town and Commonwealth, will 
participate in the service. 

Other features of the three-day anniver- 
sary will be Town and Commonwealth Day, 
on which the church will be open to all 
visitors, and Descendant’s Day, honoring 
the descendants of the church founders. 
Only fifteen ministers have served the 


‘ge bet it 


SEA-WORTHY CEILING: Ship-style raft- 
ers in Hingham (courtesy, Worcester Tele- 
gram). 


Old Ship in its 275 years of history. Rev. 
Peter Hobart, the first, sailed into Bear Cove 
in 1635, and preached in a log meeting house 
surrounded by a wooden palisade which 
made it a garrison as well as a church. 
Although he died in 1678, he had much to 
do with the plans for the Old Ship church. 

Rey. Ebenezer Gay served the church 
from 1718-87, his sermons expressing a 
growing liberalism which had much effect 
on the prevalent Calvinism of his day. 

Rev. Henry Ware, later to occupy the 
Hollis Professorship of Divinity at Harvard 
College, was Ebenezer Gay’s_ successor. 
Joseph Richardson who followed him in the 
pulpit in Hingham was a member of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of 
Massachusetts, and served in the United 
States Congress for two years. 

Two other ministers of the Old Ship have 
gone on to important positions in the Uni- 
tarian denomination: Rev. Louis Cornish 
was elected president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association; Rev. Raymond B. John- 
son is presently head of the Department of 
Ministry. 

MRS. WILLIAM JOHNSON 


State leaders honor Wilson 
in Baltimore Unitarian church 


Four distinguished state leaders recently 
gathered at the First Unitarian Church of 
Baltimore to honor former President Wood- 
row Wilson. After the introduction by Su- 
perior Court Judge Emory Hamilton Niles, 
Theodore R. McKeldin, Governor of Mary- 
land, spoke on Woodrow Wilson as states- 
man; Simon E. Sobeloff, Solicitor General of 
the United States Department of Justice, 
gave an address on Woodrow Wilson as a 
humanitarian; and Dr. Carl S. Swisher of 
the political science department of Johns 
Hopkins University talked on Woodrow 
Wilson as scholar. 

The church newsletter quoted a memorial 
address by W. Waldemar Argow, minister of 
the Baltimore church, given in 1924. Dr. 
Argow stated then, “Woodrow Wilson has 
escaped mortality with its attendent dross of 
humiliating imperfections and tragic limi- 
tations. These the benign fires of death have 
smeltered away. Today we feel the presence 
of a spirit with pure intentions, holy pur- 
poses and lofty ideals.” 
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Unitarians, artists, and creative religion; 


coffee hours are gallery visits and workshops 


Unitarians, many of whom feel that the 
impulse toward artistic creation is as reli- 
gious as that to worship, are bringing their 
art interest as well as their work into their 
churches. 

Members of the First Unitarian Church 
of Ithaca, N. Y., impressed by the number 
of professional and amateur artists in their 
congregation, several years ago began an 
annual Art and Religion Sunday. This year 
they turned this into a weekly event. 

Each Sunday, the artist of the week is in- 
troduced in the church newsletter, and two 
of his paintings are displayed during the 
coffee hour. The church disclaims any re- 
sponsibility for purchase of pictures by the 
members. The Art and Religion Sunday has 
now been turned over to the children who 
exhibit their work on one day of the year, 
their parents occupying all other church 
Sundays. This year a professor of the Cor- 
nell University School of Fine Arts, Dr. 
Kenneth Evett, spoke at the Art and Reli- 
gion service on “As I See Art.” 

The Church newsletter, announcing the 
new weekly exhibits, described the rotating 
plan and the reason for it: “We have an 
unusually artistically appreciative congrega- 
tion, and therefore the exhibits should be 
enjoyable both for the artist and for the 
parish.” 

The South Nassau (L. I.) Unitarian 
Church has established a Writers’ Workshop 
project in connection with its building fund 
drive. In April, the Workshop members, ar- 
tists and writers in the community, gave a 
“Writers’ and Artists’ Tea” for church mem- 
bers and friends. 

Present at the tea were the local librarian, 
author of a recently published children’s 
book; the author of an anthology of humor; 
and several local writers. 

At the Writers’ Workshop sessions, top- 
ics for discussion have been: “Breaking into 

as = 


ty 


CHURCHGOING ART CRITICS: At the Ithaca, N. Y., Unitarian church, following the 


print with the short story or article”; “Who 
decides what your child will read?”; poetry; 
and the documentary film. 

A Creative Writing Workshop has also 
been established at the Dallas Unitarian 
church under the direction of the assistant 
minister, Rev. Byron Kelham. At a recent 
meeting, Mr. Kelham read excerpts from 
such writers as Gertrude Stein, Thomas 
Wolfe, and Katherine Anne Porter, and led 
a discussion on the short story. The group 
also discusses manuscripts which members 
have written. 

In Flint, Mich., a recent newsletter an- 
nounced a special Sunday service devoted 


to religion and the arts. “All . . . who paint, 
all . . . who sculpt, all . . . who carve in 
wood, weave in cloth; all . . . who try for 


good photography, who collect unusual art 
objects, who take from nature some unusual 
formation of beauty” were invited to come 
to church bringing something for display. 


Scroll psalm of ‘no groveling 


weakness’ set to music 


A member of the Barnstable, Mass., Uni- 
tarian church, who admires the strong indi- 
vidual convictions of the author of a 
“Thanksgiving Psalm” found in the recently 
discovered Dead Sea Scrolls, has set the 
words of this psalm to music. The psalm 
was performed for the first time at the end 
of May by the Barnstable Unitarian church 
choir. 

Mrs. Anna Sargent, who has set the al- 
most 2,000-year-old words to music, said 
that she admired the psalm because of its 
strength. “No groveling weakness and humil- 
ity here. The writer stands firmly on his 
strong foundations, and intends to remain 
that way, and to continue doing the will of 
God.” 

“You will notice that the pronoun ‘I’ is 
used, and not the collective ‘We.’ That is the 


we 


Sunday service, members of the congregation consider the art work of their fellow members, 
more than 30 of whom are artists. The paintings above were done by Mrs. B. W. Saunders, 


“artist of the week.” 
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way it is in many of the old writings and 
Greek plays, no matter how many people 
are standing together,” Mrs. Sargent stated. 

“There is so much leveling going on in the 
world today, that this old psalm, written 
thousands of years ago, might well be read 
throughout our nation as a reminder that 
our foundations are strong and we must 
stand firmly on our convictions.” 

Mrs. Sargent has been writing music as a 
hobby for five years, and has studied orches- 
tration at the Boston University College of 
Music. 


Inspiration 


When the darkness I do search and grope | 
For thoughts, and words to make them 
_ permanent, ; 
A shaft of light, a heavenly breath of 
hope 
Streams in my sullen spell to let me vent 
My soul, to pour upon my paper all 
That did lay stagnant in that pool inside. 
O, quick am I to answer that shaft’s call, 
And then I burn, and no more do I need 
This spark, for I then make my own 
bright ray 
And return to God, his lent light with 
speed; 
Here is God in man, for this is his way— 
God draws from man what He alone put 
there 
Letting man alone His creativity share. 
Elliot Stout 


(Written by the president of the youth 
group of the First Unitarian Church of 
Columbus, O., this poem received first 
prize from the local chapter of the Na- 
tional Society for Arts and Letters.) a 


‘Border incident’ puts 
Toronto Unitarians in news 


A well-known American author and lec- 
turer, invited by Toronto Unitarians to ad- 
dress a Humanist group, was halted by im- 
migration officials at Windsor, Ont., recently, 
which resulted in front-page notice in United 


' States newspapers, among them the New 


York Times. 

Corliss Lamont, former philosophy lec- 
turer at Columbia University and known to 
the American public for his liberal stands 
and his refusal to answer questions about 
his writings before Senator McCarthy’s in- 
vestigating committee in 1953, was sched- 
uled to speak in Toronto on May 8. He was 
stopped at the border and taken into cus- 
tody for traveling without a passport. [Ac- 
cording to Mr. Lamont, the State Depart- 
ment refused his application for a passport 
in 1951; he has not applied for one since 


that time.] : 
Although the Times article stated that 
“Canadian immigration authorities have 


nothing against the Unitarian Church or the 
Humanist Association,” Rev. William T. 
Jenkins, minister of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety in Toronto which had invited Mr. 
Lamont to speak, was described as “in- 
dignant.” According to the Times, “he said 
he thought the action of the immigration 
department was an infringement of freedom 
of religion.” 

Shortly after he was taken into custody, — 
Mr. Lamont was released, and addressed 
the Humanist group in Toronto as planned. 
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Lutherans force Unitarians 
from Fort Worth council 


Seven months after the members of the 
Unitarian Church of Fort Worth, Tex., voted 
to join the local Council of Churches in the 
hope that they could thereby “be more ef- 
fective in helping to better our community,” 
the three Lutheran churches in the council 
threatened to resign if the Unitarian church 
did not. [In the seven month interim, Rev. 
Donald Jacobsen, minister of the Unitarian 
church, had been nominated as chairman of 
the Council’s department of human relations. 
The Unitarian Church of Fort Worth is the 
only integrated church in the city.] 

Lutheran churches, according to their 
statement, “are under obligation to their de- 
nominational overhead not to be members 
of a Council which has in its regular mem- 
bership religious groups which, by these de- 
nominational standards, do not qualify as 
Churches of Christ.” 

The Council of Churches followed the 
statement from the Lutheran ministers by an 
offer of “affiliated” status for the Unitarians. 
The board of trustees of the Unitarian 
‘ church, feeling that this would be a public 
acceptance of the claim that they were “a 
religious organization but not a church,” de- 
clined to accept this offer. : 

The board of trustees then presented a 
resolution, passed unanimously by church 
members present at an ad hoc meeting, to 
withdraw from the Council. The resolution 
quoted the church’s October statement that 
“in working with other churches in a united 
effort to achieve common goals, we can be 
more effective in promoting those ideals for 
which we stand in our community,” and 
promised to strive for a “working arrange- 
ment” with the Council’s departments of so- 
cial welfare, public affairs, human relations, 
and Christian international relations. 


Newport churches join for first 
Channing birthday celebration 


William Ellery Channing, one of the great 
nineteenth-century fathers of contemporary 
Unitarianism, is a local dignitary who has 
just been discovered by his home town, New- 
port,eR: We 

This year on April 11, representatives of 
two churches in the town held, for the first 
time, an anniversary service for what the 
Newport News called “a Newport immor- 
tal.” At the instigation of Erlich A. O’D. 
Taylor, Roman Catholic member of the city 
council, the council’s meeting was adjourned 
out of respect for the liberal religious leader. 

Councilman Taylor described Channing as 
“a leader of American intellectual life, mild, 
loving and inflexible for the Right as he was 
given to see it, but without criticism or 
harshness toward any sincere opponent... . 
representative of that spirit of friendly un- 
derstanding evidenced in the ringing of his 
church’s bells for the saintly Bishop Che- 
verus while the rest of Boston kept silent, 
and in the ringing of the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral’s bells for his own passing—per- 
haps the greatest citizen this city has ever 
known.” 

Taking part in the service in Channing’s 
honor were Rev. John C. Agnew, minister of 
the Channing Memorial Church (Unitar- 
ian), the minister of the local Congrega- 
_ tional church, a Unitarian U. S. Naval 

Chaplain, Capt. Abbot Peterson, Jr. 
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First Negro to receive human relations award 


in White Plains is A.U.A. board member 


A White Plains dentist who was given a 
Ku Klux Klan reception when he moved 
into his house 26 years ago, was this year 
given the annual Human Relations Award 
of the city for his contributions to social 
betterment. 

Dr. Errold D. Collymore, the first Negro 
to receive this award, has been a member 
of the White Plains Community Church, 
Unitarian, for many years. He has served 
as chairman of its board of trustees and is 
presently completing a term as member of 
the board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

The citation of 
the award named 
Dr. Collymore as 
“Indomitable 
champion of his 
race, and pioneer 
in human relations, 
who has advanced 
the well-being of 
our entire commu- 
nity by his vision, 
courage, and faith 
in the Brotherhood 
of Man.” 

An example of the dentist’s work for his 
race in the community was given by the 
mayor. Dr. Collymore, as a councilman, 
had come to him to ask how representation 
of Negroes could be achieved on the police 
force. The mayor had promised that as soon 
as qualified Negroes reached the top of the 
civil service list, they would be appointed. 
Soon there were Negroes on the police 
force, and shortly after, in the fire depart- 
ment and other city offices. 

Dr. Collymore, a native of the British 
West Indies, studied at Howard University 
and received his training in dentistry there. 
He moved to White Plains in 1926 and four 
years later into a house in the “white” sec- 
tion of the city. His reception was the 
burning of a cross on his lawn, the stoning 


‘Social maturity ... Llove it!’ 


of his windows, and a picket line of 400 
people threatening “extra-legal action.” 

According to an editorial in the White 
Plains Reporter, it was but a “remarkably 
short time” before he was accepted as a 
good citizen and neighbor. The editorial 
concluded: “It is no exaggeration to call 
Dr. Collymore a pioneer in human rela- 
tions. Nor is it possible to find anyone in 
White Plains who has made a greater and 
more effective contribution to the cause of 
better understanding among the white and 
Negro people than he.” 

In a recent survey of community integra- 
tion in the North, the New York Times 
cited Dr. Collymore’s experience in White 
Plains as an example of the progress of the 
last 26 years. 

Dr. Collymore was a founder of the local 
chapter of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, and is 
presently a member of the executive board 
of the Urban League of Westchester County. 
Also active in Community Chest, Parent- 
Teacher Association, and Boy Scout work, 
Dr. Collymore is credited with the final 
realization of a plan for a federal housing 
authority for White Plains following World 
War II. 


TARE to meet in Holland 


The annual meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the International Association for 
Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom 
will be held near Arnheim, Holland, this 
summer. 

The committee will discuss the program 
for the next triennial Congress of the IARF 
which will take place in Chicago, Ill., in 
1958. Rev. E. A. Cahill, minister of the 
Charlotte, N. C., Unitarian church and di- 
rector of the Department of World Churches 
of the American Unitarian Association, will 
represent Unitarians at the conference, 
which will take place August 24-28. 


I am proud and very happy that the Human Relations Committee has conferred this 
honor upon me. I accept it in all humility—and regard it, not alone as a reward for deeds 
done in the best interests of our community; but also as a token of continuing responsibility 
in improving the climate of goodwill and human understanding in our town. 

When I started to work on this situation thirty years ago, there was no Human Rela- 
tions Award to look forward to. I was prompted by my self-respect, my racial esteem, my 
sense of responsibility to the needs of an underprivileged segment of our community; my 
realization that if I must make this my home, there was a job cut out for me to do. I 
moyed by sheer instinct. My self-respect and my sense of justice were my only guides to 
action. 

That we have succeeded thus far is because all the good people of our town have tried 
to help. As I look across these tables into your faces I feel an up-swelling of affection com- 
ing over me. But I feel that beyond your affection for me as a person—you see in me your 
symbol of your aspirations . . . for the attainment of a true democracy. But you collec- 
tively also are a symbol—a symbol of the fact that in this award to me, White Plains has 
reached a state of social maturity. 

I rather like this term social maturity. It might be a good substitute for a word that is 
becoming a frightening term to a lot of people—the word integration. Here we are, not even 
thinking of integration; but having a grand time together, just as human beings. This is a 
state of social maturity on a small scale. I love it! 


Excerpts from acceptance of 1956 Human Relations 
Award of White Plains by Dr. Errold D. Collymore 
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UNITARIANS IN THE NEWS 


Unitarian theologian 
‘major’ appointment 


A Unitarian scholar has been named to 
the faculty of the Harvard Divinity School, 
one of the first religious liberals to join 
such recently appointed ‘orthodox theo- 
logians as Dr. George Buttrick, Dr. Paul 
Tillich, and Dean Douglas Horton. Dean 
Douglas Horton, in announcing the ap- 
pointment, said that it was a part of a gen- 
eral increase in the scope and size of the 
school. 

According to the news office of Harvard 
University, Dr. James Luther Adams is one 
of four “major appointments” in the Harv- 
ard Divinity School. Dr. Adams, presently 
on the faculty of the Federated Theological 
School of the University of Chicago and the 
Meadville Theological School, will become 
professor of Christian Ethics. 

Dr. Adams, for- 
mer minister of the 
Second Church in 
Salem, Mass., and 
of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of 
Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., has been on 
the faculty of the 


Meadville Theo- 
logical School since 
1936. He served 


on the Unitarian 
Commission of Ap- 
praisal from 1934-36, and on the Unitarian 
Commission on Planning and Review from 
1945-47. 

A former contributing editor of the Chris- 
tian Register, Dr. Adams is author of several 
books and has translated the works of such 
European theologians as Paul Tillich, Ernst 
Troeltsch, and Karl Barth. He is chairman 
of the advisory board of the Beacon Press, 
Inc. 

Other appointments announced at the 
same time as Dr. Adams’ are those of Dr. 
Paul Louis Lehmann as Parkman Professor 
of Theology, Dr. Frank Moore Cross, Jr., 
as professor of the Old Testament, and Dr. 
Krister Stendahl as professor of the New 
Testament. The three represent the Presby- 
terian and Lutheran denominations. 


Honors to Unitarians 


@ A Unitarian newspaper editor, known in 
his city as “Mr. Cleveland,” will direct the 
program for Brotherhood Week in 1957. 
Louis B. Seltzer of the Cleveland Press has 
been named chairman of the event by the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, which sponsors it. In accepting the 
position, Mr. Seltzer expressed the hope that 
a widespread local network of workers could 
be established, functioning like the wartime 
plane spotters as “immunizing agencies 
against prejudice and discrimination.” Mr. 
Seltzer expects to develop more than 5,000 
of these local teams. 

® The American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors chose a Unitarian for its 
ad hoc committee studying a highly con- 
troversial subject—the dismissal of college 
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faculty members who have refused to testify 
before Congressional investigating commit- 
tees, claiming protection under the Fifth 
Amendment. This amendment protects wit- 
nesses against self-incrimination. Dr. Ralph 
F. Fuchs, professor of constitutional law at 
the University of Indiana, and former con- 
tributing editor to the Christian Register, is 
general secretary of the AAUP. The report 
prepared by the committee recommended 
public censure by the Association of those 
colleges which had dismissed faculty for 
refusal to testify, stating that this alone was 
not sufficient grounds for dismissal. It also 
asked that a teacher be given a “fair hear- 
ing” before his “academic peers.” 

@ The 16 millimeter film industry’s “Oscar” 
went again this year to the man who had 
received it in 1955. Dr. William M. Harlow, 
member of the May Memorial Unitarian 
Church of Syracuse, N.Y., won the Golden 
Reel award for his film, “Tree Portraits.” 
His prize-winning film last year was “In- 
sect Catchers of the Bog Jungle.” Dr. Har- 
low is a professor of wood technology at the 
New York State University College of For- 
estry in Syracuse. 

@ Unitarian “Quotarian of the Year” is 
Mrs. Ernest T. Pearson of Stockton, Calif., 
named “woman of the year” by the Stock- 
ton Quota Club. Mrs. Pearson, whose civic 
posts have included presidency of the local 
League of Women Voters, membership on 
library, school, and other citizens’ commit- 
tees, and member of the national board of 
the General Alliance of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Women, was the first recip- 
ient of the award, which gives “public recog- 
nition for women who are outstanding for 
their volunteer service work.” 

@ Another League of Women Voters’ presi- 
dent has recently been honored for com- 
munity service. Mrs. Gene Nielson of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, was recipient of an “Orchid 
to You” from the Magazine of the Air, a 
program of a local radio station. 

@ The Gold Medal of the American Insti- 
tute of Chemists was given recently to Ray- 
mond Stevens, member of the First Parish 
(Unitarian) of Cambridge, Mass., for his 
“contributions to research management.” 
Mr. Stevens is president of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., a consulting research firm in Cam- 
bridge. 

@ The Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace has chosen Professor Quincy 
Wright, retiring this year as Professor of 
International Law after 33 years at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, as Carnegie Visiting Re- 
search Scholar, in New York. Professor 
Wright will continue his research in the 
analysis and control of international con- 
flict, and conduct seminars for graduate 
students from area universities. 

@ A series of articles on civil rights and the 
government security program by Ben H. 
Bagdikian, reporter for the Providence 
Journal-Bulletin and member of the advi- 


sory committee of the Christian Register,. 


drew an award of $500 recently from the 
Sidney Hillman Foundation. It was among 
five other works in the field of newspaper, 
magazine, and book publication deemed 
“in the tradition” of the late Mr. Hillman, 
former president of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America. 


Commencements: Unitarian 
speaks at Jefferson’s school 


For the first time in the history of the 
University of Virginia, founded by Unitarian 
Thomas Jefferson in 1819, a Unitarian 
preached the baccalaureate sermon this year. 
Dr. A. Powell Davies, minister of All Souls’ 


- Unitarian Church in Washington, D. C., 


gave the sermon on June 10. 

At Boston University’s commencement ex- 
ercises, two Unitarians were among those 
receiving honorary degrees. Dr. Martha May 
Eliot, chief of the Children’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, sister of the president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, was given an honorary doctorate 
of humane letters. “As a world citizen you 
have contributed richly to the health and 
welfare of children of all nations,” the cita- 
tion read. 

Dr. Nils Yngve Wessell, president of Tufts 
University, Medford, Mass., was the second 
Unitarian so honored. Dr. Wessell was made 
a doctor of laws for his “undeviating loyalty 
to the interests of higher education.” The 
citation stated that Dr. Wessell’s service to 
his university was characterized by “a dy- 
namic quality, by a loyalty to the highest 
educational standards, and by wise adminis- 
tration.” 

Dr. George D. Stoddard, former modera- 
tor of the American Unitarian Association 
and dean-elect of the New York University 
school of education, delivered the com- 
mencement address at N.Y.U. His subject 
was the possibility of physical deterioration 
of the human race through atmospheric ra- 
diation. “Should atmospheric radiation in 
the next decades damage the genetic quality 
of nervous tissue, a fast deterioration of all 
higher animal forms would set in,” Dr. Stod- 
dard said. 

The author of the recently published 
hymnbook, We Sing of Life and its com- 
panion, We Speak of Life, is now Dr. Vin- 
cent B. Silliman. Meadville Theological Semi- 
nary awarded him an honorary doctorate of 
divinity as a “religious artist whose creative 
and sensitive spirit has been given to boys 
and girls, men and women, enabling them to 
find through hymns and liturgy a true ex- 
pression of modern worship . . . sacrificial 
leader who by work and devotion confers 
dignity upon all his fellow ministers. . . .” 


‘Sin: Unitarians in your midst’ 

A Baptist minister from Montgomery, 
Ala., found a Unitarian scapegoat for his 
reply to an open letter from the Springfield 
Council of Churches which had offered 
“prayers for a solution” of the racial prob- 
lem in the south. 

“You have your sins,” the minister wrote. 
“Perhaps we should start sending letters to 
you protesting the Unitarians in your midst, 
your permitting heresy of the rankest sort 
to exist, your compromise of the fundamen- 
tals of the faith, your permitting alien and 
unscriptural forms of baptism to exist, in 
general, just protesting what we can find 
wrong up your way... .” 

He stated that Christianity must work “by 
love, not law.” to 

Rev. Ernest Sommerfield, minister of the ~ 
Unitarian Church of Springfield, was one 
of the signers of the letter sent to the Mont- 
gomery Council of Churches. 
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Political, newspaper leaders | 


attend Ohio editor’s funeral 


The services for a leading figure in the 
American journalism world were conducted 
in April in the First Unitarian Society of 
Cleveland. Paul Bellamy, editor emeritus of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer and son of Ed- 
ward Bellamy, author of Looking Backward, 
had been a lifetime friend of Dr. Dilworth 
Lupton, former minister of the church. 

Attending the services which were con- 
ducted by Rev. Jesse Cavileer were the gov- 
ernor of Ohio, Frank J. Lausche; its Chief 
Justice, Carl V. Weygandt; its U.S. Senator 
George H. Bender; and mayor of Cleveland, 
Anthony J. Celebrezze. From the newspaper 
world came such men as Frank Starzel, gen- 
eral manager of the Associated Press, and 
Robert McLean, president of the AP and 
publisher of the Philadelphia Bulletin, Mr. 
Bellamy’s pallbearers were members of the 
staff of the Plain Dealer. 

Mr. Bellamy was knoven as an editor of 
high intellectual and personal standards. He 
once said that there was “no person on earth 
who needs a more active conscience than an 
- editor.” From 1933-53, he was editor of the 
Plain Dealer, and during that time served 
as president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. 3 

Mr. Bellamy found the precepts of liberal 
religion in line with his as an editor. One 
of his favorite passages from the writings of 
John Milton was read at the service: “To be 
_still searching, still closing up truth to truth 
as we find it, this is the golden rule in theol- 
ogy as well as in science. . . . Give me the 
liberty to know, to utter and to argue freely, 
according to conscience, above all liberties.” 


‘Cynical use of religion’ 


To the Editor, Spartanburg Herald: 

On April 28, 1956, a meeting of the 
Ku Klux Klan was held near Woodruff, 
S. C. As a religious group of Spartan- 
burg we wish to voice our reaction to 
this meeting. 

As a religious group committed to free- 
dom of worship, discipleship to advanc- 
ing truth, and the brotherhood of man, 
we deplore the crude and cynical use of 
religion in the Ku Klux Klan meeting 
near Woodruff the last Saturday in April. 
This meeting, so openly intended to stir 
up further race hatred and to organize 
and crystallize prejudice, was flagrantly 
anti-religious in thus denying the dignity 
and worth of countless human personali- 
ties on a racial basis. 

In recognizing this obvious intent, we 
therefore consider the parading of hymns, 
crosses, prayers, and Bible references to 
arouse familiar emotional responses in 
the audience, to be a pious cover for an 
evil design. 
~ We stand firmly with most of Christen- 
dom, both here in South Carolina and 
elsewhere in the world, in the conviction 
that we are all obligated to live in peace 
with, and to have respect for, all man- 
kind. We wish to go on record as be- 
lieving such meetings as this of the KKK 
violate that obligation. 

The Unitarian Fellowship of Spartan- 

burg, T. Ezell Tindall, president 
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Editor gets educator’s roles 


Within the last two months, the assistant 
editor of the York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily 
has been given two awards in the field of 
public education. James Higgins, member 
of the York Unitarian Fellowship, is one of 
42 recipients of a Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion scholarship for leadership training. Un- 
der the grant, Mr. Higgins will study for a 
year at the University of California in Berke- 
ley on the subject of the relationship be- 
tween adult education programs and the 
organized labor movement. 

Following this award, Mr. Higgins was 
named by the governor of Penn., George M. 
Leader, to a 17-member advisory commis- 
sion on public education, with the assign- 
ment to “improve educational opportunities 
and awaken interest in our public schools.” 


Citation to southern minister 


The Tri-State Defender, a newspaper 
published largely for a Negro audience in 
Miss., Tenn., and Ark., chose Rev. Paul N. 
Carnes, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Memphis, Tenn., as one of five 
citizens who have made “noteworthy and 
constructive contributions to human rela- 
tions” in their community. 

Mr. Carnes, until February, 1955, minis- 
ter of the First Unitarian Church of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, was cited for his “appeal for 
Christian and democratic understanding of 
the problems of desegregation and his plea 
for action in reaching a solution through 
compliance with the law.” 

The paper noted that the Unitarian 
church in Memphis had welcomed its first 
Negro members during Mr. Carnes’s minis- 
try. It stated that while in Youngstown, Mr. 
Carnes had been president of the Interra- 
cial Committee. 


AFTER UNBUILDING—NEW UNITARIAN LOOK: Construction on the new First Uni- 


JULIUS F. KROLFIFER 


One given to hard work and great loyalty, 
Julius Krolfifer trely expended himself in 
his 25th year as minister of St. John’s Uni- 
tarian Church ini Cincinnati, Ohio, which 
he served until he died on May 2, 1956. 

Born in New York City and trained for 
the ministry at Union Theological School, 
he served Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches in New York until 1918, when he 
joined the Unitarian ranks. He pioneered as 
one of the early Ministers-at-Large in the 
Church Extension Department of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association in 1919-21 and 
had pastorates in Boston, Mass.; Seattle, 
Wash.; and Davenport, Ia., before going 
to Cincinnati, O. 

He devoted his thought and energy to the 
larger work of the denominational affairs, 
serving on the A.U.A. board of directors and 
several of its major committees. With spe- 
cial enthusiasm he chaired the Religious 
Education Committee and its subcommittee 
on curriculum development which initiated 
the New Beacon Series books. 

Julius Krolfifer’s ministry, in the local 
church, in the Western Conference, and in 
the larger community, was motivated by a 
desire to be of service. The many commu- 
nity, civic, social, welfare, and inter-reli- 
gious organizations and committees that 
drew strength from his labors are too nu- 
merous to mention. The fact that he was a 
churchman in every fibre of his being is 
testified to by the growth, transformation, 
and vitality of St. John’s Church under his 
quarter century of sympathetic spiritual 
leadership. This Independent Free German 
Church, because of his linguistic and cul- 
tural appreciation of its heritage, found full 
fellowship with free Unitarian churches. 

E.W.K. 


tarian Church of New Orleans began in the spring of 1956, following a cooperative enter- 
prise by church members to dismantle the old building. Until Christmas of 1956, scheduled 
completion date for the new church, New Orleans Unitarians will be meeting in the nearby 
Temple Sinai. The new building, designed by church member Albert Charles Ledner, will 
seat 250 in the auditorium, provide 9 church school rooms, and cost $100,000. 
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Music 


(Continued from page 6) 


Spirit, has arranged three such hymns 
and has allowed the Guild to make du- 
plicate copies which may be borrowed 
by any church by writing to the Music 
Library, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
More of these are being arranged by an- 
other composer in our midst. 

For those churches or fellowships 
which do not have a choir, the question 
of suitable music depends on the music 
chosen by the soloist. After receiving 
many inquiries, the Guild has prepared 
a list of solos which they recommend to 
our churches. This is the poorest field 
of church music both in quality and 
subject matter. The great composers 
have written comparatively few sacred 
solos, and many of these are not suitable 
for church services because of their dif- 
ficulty and ornate style. 

What are we as religious liberals to do 
about this situation? Sooner or later we 
shall have to write and publish our own 
solos and anthems. As a relatively small 
denomination, most music publishers 
would hesitate to publish them for us. 
They are looking for the solo or anthem, 
the “Praise the Lord” type that anyone 
can safely buy and perform no matter 
what his denomination. The Lutheran 
Church has solved this problem by hav- 
ing their own publishers: Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. Their 
staff of editors is preparing modern edi- 
tions from-the great heritage of music— 
instrumental, vocal, and choral—which 
is theirs. A translation may be all that 
is needed, or a modern text substituted 
for the old German one. Another ex- 
ample where this has been done with 
credit is the Christian Science Church. 
For some time they have been using 
solos in their services (they have no 
choirs as a matter of principle) that are 
usually of high quality and express ideas 
appropriate to their beliefs. Many of 
their solos are settings of the words of 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


A Society for friendly _ service 
founded by Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
in 1870. 


Through its department of Vaca- 
tions and Convalescent Care men, 
women, and children are aided to 
health, strength, and happiness. The 
summer brings many requests for such 
Service. 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, President 
Miss Dorothy Greene, Clerk 
Roland D. Grimm, Treasurer 

Mrs. Helen M. Merritt, Executive Sec'y. 
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Mary Baker Eddy. When these are’ used 
there is an integration in their service 
that is lacking in ours. Two outstanding 
collections of solos have been compiled 
and edited by Christian Scientists. The 
Sacred Hour of Song and Sing unto the 
Lord. 

Are there not among us people who 


can create new music or find a suitable . 


marriage of music and words for the 
truths we profess? We of the Religious 
Arts Guild will do all we can to promote 
and further any endeavors in this cause. 
JOHN B. WoopwortTH, President, 

The Religious Arts Guild 


LAURANCE IRVING NEALE 


Rey. Laurance Irving Neale, D.D., sev- 
enth minister of the Unitarian Church of 
All Souls of New York City, served from 
1942 untikt his retirement in September, 
1955. 

Upon graduation from Harvard in 1906, 
he came to New York City, his home since 
that time. His first position with a construc- 
tion company was followed by one with a 
gypsum manufacturer. While working there 
he studied law at night. 

During the years, Laurance Neale had 
been very active in the life of All Souls 
Church, serving as a member, vice presi- 
dent, and president of the Board of Trus- 
tees. Seemingly to illustrate that this is 
truly a “layman’s” church, when the minis- 
ter of All Souls, Dr. Minot Simons, became 
ill, Mr. Neale did some of the preaching, 
and as president of the Board carried much 
of the administrative load. 

With the increasing seriousness of Dr. 
Simon’s illness, Mr. Neale became acting 
minister in 1940, associate minister as a co- 
worker with Dr. Simons in 1941, and upon 
the latter's death in 1942, the congregation 
elected Laurance Irving Neale minister. He 
was ordained and installed by the congrega- 
tion because they had great faith that his 
particular talents were exactly what the 
church needed. ‘ 

Their confidence was well founded, for in 
the next 13 years, Mr. Neale worked at the 
very difficult task of the management of 
the property and the lifting of the debt on 
the church building. This was accomplished 
in 1945. Eight years later the new addition 
to the church property, Wiggin House, was 
dedicated. 

During Mr. Neale’s pastorate, the church 
grew in membership and influence, until 
today it is one of the five largest parish 
churches in the Unitarian denomination. 
Budgetary requirements grew and were met 
by an enthusiastic congregation. 

In June of 1955, Tufts University con- 
ferred upon Laurance Neale the title of 
Doctor of Divinity. 

After his retirement, Dr. Neale looked 
forward to writing a history of All Souls 
about which he knew so much. He was 
slated to be the Preacher at the Memorial 
Service for the 50th anniversary of his class 
at Harvard. He preached at All Souls and 
Yonkers in the fall, but he was ill during 
the winter months. Admitted to the hospi- 
tal for observation late in March, he failed 
rapidly and death came peacefully and with- 
out pain on Easter eve, March 30th, 1956. 

W.D.K. 
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THE UNITARIAN PILGRIMAGE 
1957 


June 23-July 24 


By air from New York by Pan-American 
Airways and including travel in Eng- 
land, Holland, Germany, Switzerland 
and France. 


In addition to sight-seeing, the party 
will have opportunity to meet and talk 
with leaders in liberal religion to view 
two of the Service Committee's work 
projects, to observe 


Liberalism in Action 


The tour is sponsored by the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


and will be managed by 
BROWNELL TOURS 


in association with 


MANNING TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. 


Land portion of Tour $588 plus round 
trip air passage, quoted at $540, subject 
to possible tariff reduction. 


For complete itinerary and Tour details, 
write to 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


ny DDDODDODOOODIDOOOOOOOO 
PATEL CCC CCLRC 


“EYES OF SERVICE” 
A FREE PROGRAM — (small 
transportation charge) “A 
Girl’s Escape From Darkness,” 
showing the Boston Eye Bank 
in Action. Projector, screen and 
speaker provided. Sound color 
film. 

BOSTON EYE BANK 
= 243 Charles St., Boston, Mass. LA 3-8230 
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The CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
of WESTON 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster 


This coeducational progressive college preparatory 
school seeks to make both life and learning a 
creative process. Inter-racia]. Inter-cultural. Non- 
sectarian. Stimulates constructive effort. Graduates 
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A struggle 


(Continued from page 11) 
make the most of it—we are extremists. 
The southern white defenders of the sys- 
tem of racial segregation understand this. 
It is this understanding which sustains 
their racist fervor and intensifies their 
Opposition to the Negro’s aspirations. 
Northern whites should also understand 
this so that there will be no confusion. 
They can then intelligently make their 
choice in terms of the uncompromised 
principles of democracy and morality or 
follow the example of our eminent Nobel 
Prize novelist and make their choice in 
terms of the magic and mythology of 
race and color. 

Any realistic prediction of the out- 
come of this titanic struggle should not 
be based upon wishful thinking or senti- 
mentalism. If our chances for accurate 
prediction are to be increased it is neces- 
sary to appraise the actual liabilities and 
assets in the complexity of social forces 
which will determine the over-all direc- 
tion of changes in race relations in the 
south, the nation, and the world during 
the next few years. 

Speaking specifically of the south, the 
following factors appear to be liabilities 
for those of us who desire rapid de- 
segregation: 

1. The momentum of past segregation 
patterns and the effectiveness of the legal 
imposition of segregation on the be- 
havior and attitudes of the majority of 
people: Professor C. Vann Woodward of 
Johns Hopkins University has presented 
an excellent documented historical study 
demonstrating that these patterns of 
segregation were first imposed upon the 
people of the south as late as the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. They 
have nonetheless become powerful de- 
terminants of social behavior. 

2. The apathy and inertia of individu- 
als not immediately involved in the 
struggle: It is unfortunate that little of 
the fervor of the New England abolition- 
ists seems to have been transmitted to 
‘their grandchildren. Moral fervor and 
righteous indignation clearly are not ge- 
netically transmitted human characteris- 
tics. 

3. The vacillation, indecision, and 
temporizing of the national political par- 
ties, political leaders, and the legislative 
and executive branches of our Federal 
government: If there is an increase in 
racial tensions and violence in the south, 
our national leaders—particularly the 
President of the United States and top 
Officials of the Department of Justice— 
must accept a major share of the blame. 
Effective leadership is now mandatory. 
It may well be that golf clubs are no 
more effective in times of social crises 
than are violin bows. 

4. The monolithic political structure 
which dominates the south: The effect 
of this one party, right-wing oligarchy 
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in these southern states is that a small 
group of men control the economic, 
press, and political power of that region 
and use their vast power to coerce and 
compel other whites into abject conform- 
ity. They dismiss ministers who dissent 
from their racist views. They censor and 
remove books from library shelves if 
they do not support their views. They 
boycott national magazines such as Life, 
Time, and Look because they are dis- 
pleased with their treatment of the de- 
segregation problem. They require that 
newspaper editors become propagandists 
for their point of view. They incite less 
stable individuals to sporadic violence 
against Negro leaders. They order their 
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“This is the most reconciling 
Roman Catholic voice to be heard 
in many years. Father ‘Tavard 
shows real sensitivity to the inner 
meaning of Protestant faith and 
piety not matched either 

in intention or in fact by 

most Roman Catholic. 
writers.” —Chicago T he- 

ological Seminary Reg- 

ister 


“One of the best in- 
terpretations of contem- 
porary Protestantism that 
has been made by a Rom- 
an Catholic.’’—Religious 
Book Club Bulletin 


““A courageous book... 
a sharp debate on these 
issues will not only shatter many 
a pet prejudice, Catholic and Prot- 
estant alike, but will also allow 
both to stand a little straighter 
under God and behave more like 
decent human beings toward each 
other. This book will not bridge 
the chasm which has separated us 
for four centuries, but it does sur- 
vey the countryside and stake out 
the places where foundations for 
a bridge must be sunk. It is mas- 
sive documentation that something 
is happening.” — Christian Cen- 
tury 


rubber stamp legislatures to pass repres- 
sive legislation designed to destroy the 
effectiveness of the NAACP and silence 
the voice of protest among Negroes and 
take away their right of petition. In 
short, they impose tyranny upon white 
and black American citizens. 

5. The increasing success of the 
propaganda war directed at the north— 
the purpose of which is to create con- 
fusion among northern liberals and pre- 
vent them from becoming actively in- 
volved in the struggle for democracy: 
Senator Eastland has recently said to a 
white citizens council that the desegrega- 
tion struggle is essentially a propaganda 
war. It is not often that I am in agree- 
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centuries of controversy.” 

—H. A. REINHOLD, 
Commonweal 


“His provocative and 

ably written little book 

. . - May move us to do 

more praying, studying 

and thinking... Such an 
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restating our faith in terms 
more intelligible to non-Catho- 
lics, and to understand the more 
profound and noble elements in 
Protestant religious experience.” 
—JouHNn LaFarcE, S.J., America 


“When the fresh brightness of 
the morning announces a good 
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tasks of daily living. This book 
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ment with the Senator from Mississippi. 
But I believe that this time he is right. 
The supporters of segregation have de- 
veloped a most effective propaganda 
program. Its contents are some well- 
worn, but effective cliches. In addition to 
the already discussed “gradualism’ and 
“moderation,” other gems in this treasury 
of word magic are: 

“You cannot legislate changes in the 

deep and sacred southern way of life.” 
The fact is that what is called “the south- 
ern way of life” is a society of petrified 
injustice which was established by legisla- 
tion and judicial decisions. Evidently the 
southern segregated way of life was cre- 
ated through legislation and will be de- 
stroyed through litigation. 

“Leave the south to work out its 

own problems—northern interference 

merely delays racial justice.” 
There is no evidence that white southern 
politicians have ever taken the initiative 
toward racial justice or progress. Every 
positive change in race relations has been 
the result of some form of non-southern 
intervention. Furthermore, the racial 
problem is not a regional problem; it is 
a national problem and has recently be- 
come highly charged with international 
implications. 

“Southern Negroes are happy with 

things as they are—and there would 

be no trouble if it were not for north- 

ern agitators.” 
The events in Montgomery are the most 
eloquent refutation of this cliche. 

“The NAACP is an extremist, unrea- 

sonable group of subversives.” 
This cliche is a testament to the effective- 
ness of this organization. One must take 
seriously, however, the statutes passed in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Caro- 
lina designed to destroy or impair the 
ability of the NAACP to function in 
those states. 

“Desegregation will lead to intermar- 

riage and mongrelization.” 
This is probably the most effective propa- 
ganda line, since it taps an area of maxi- 
mum anxiety and _ sensitivity without 
regard to race. All of the sexual insecur- 
ity and conflicts of an individual may be 
aroused and associated with race when 
this argument is skillfully or irrationally 
presented. My only answer to this mar- 
riage argument is that marriage is a 
matter of personal choice and is not 
ordinarily initiated by state or Federal 
action—and should not be. It should not 
be confused with the issue of the rights 
of American citizens to equal protection 
of the laws, equality, liberty, and an 
unsegregated life in those areas which 
are controlled or subsidized by the local, 
state, or Federal government. 


Emergence of a democratic force 

The social férces operating in the 
South and the nation today are not all 
on the side of the defenders of the status 
quo. Indeed, many powerful personal 
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and impersonal forces appear to be push- 
ing our society irresistibly toward racial 
democracy. Chief among the more recent 
positive forces has been the clarity of 
the United States Supreme Court in a 
series of civil rights cases which have 
systematically reduced the areas of legal 
segregation in American life. Within the 
past ten years this Court has outlawed 
racial segregation in public education, 
public recreation, inter- and intra-state 
transportation, and the exercise of the 
franchise. Over a quarter million Negro 
children who otherwise would have been 
relegated to segregated schools are now 
attending non-segregated schools as a 
consequence of the May 17, 1954, Su- 
preme Court decision. 

The clarity and forthrightness of the 
United States Supreme Court has been 
matched by the professional integrity of 
the justices of the Federal district courts. 
Almost all civil rights cases which have 
been heard by these Federal district 
courts since May 17, 1954, have been 
decided in terms of the legal principles 
stated in that Supreme Court decision. 
This has been conspicuously true for 
such venerable southern judges as 
Parker, Dobie, and others who do not 
permit their personal prejudices to inter- 
fere with their respect for their profes- 
sion and the exercise of their duty as ju- 
dicial officers. 


NAACP fights ‘stagnation’ 

Another asset in the struggle for a 
non-segregated America is the strong 
and militant program of the NAACP. 
This organization has refused to compro- 
mise in its fight for full citizenship 
rights for American Negroes in spite of 
overwhelming pressures of its opponents 
and the even more difficult and subtle 
pressures of its “liberal” friends. The 
NAACP has become the rallying point 
and the symbol of the Negro’s fight for 
freedom. It has been made stronger by 
irrational vilification. It now has the 
almost unanimous backing of Negro 
Americans and.those whites who desire 
to be of practical help in strengthening 
the democratic foundations of America. 
Needless to say, Negroes do not believe 
that the NAACP is an irresponsible, 
extremist organization that is disturbing 
“good” race relations in the south. They 
believe that were it not for the activities 
of the NAACP the south would still be 
free to oppress almost half of its citizens 
with impunity and would still be stag- 
nant in a pool of static injustices. 

Closely related to this asset is the fact 
of the present high morale among south- 
ern Negroes. Oppression has not broken 
their spirits. They are stolid and serene 
in their insistence upon their full rights 
as American citizens. The Montgomery, 
Alabama, bus boycott is but one exam- 
ple of the level of the Negroes’ morale. 
This spirit is not unique. Negroes seem 
now ready to obtain their rights because 
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f they are willing to die for them, if they 
must. They do not appear to be grim; 
but in order to live they have had to 
face violence or the threat of violence 
so often that they are not afraid. This 
fact is balanced by a sharp, at times bit- 
ing, satirical sense of humor which 
brings a perspective of the dilemma of 
the white south and the ability to con- 
tinue to live and fight against great odds. 
The diagnosis must be that the dignity 
and strength of personality of the Negro 
people in the face of tensions in the 
south are signs of basic health and speak 
well for the future. 

The resolute position of the Negro is 
backed by still another asset in the fight 
against segregation; namely, the power 
of our democratic ideals and traditions. 
The cause of the Negro in America 
could be a lost one—in spite of his pres- 
ent high morale—were it not for the fact 
that the American heritage and the very 
roots of America are consistent with the 
ceaseless struggle for justice and equality 
‘ and inconsistent with continued oppres- 
sion of whole groups of people. The 
force of the American ideals and the 
kinetic energy of the American dilemma 
must be counted as assets in the strug- 
gles for justice. 


Ideals subordinated to the practical 


But Americans are also traditionally a 
practical people. Ideals, while important, 
are not too often permitted to interfere 
with the practical problems of life and 
work. The practical, economic facts of 
the impending and inevitable change in 
the economy of these southern states 
from a predominantly agrarian economy 
to an industrial one must be seen as a 
powerful force working on the side of 
racial democracy. Patterns of racial op- 
pression which may have been consistent 
with a rural agrarian way of life may be 
incompatible with an urban industri- 
alized society. 

The present international picture, for 
obvious reasons, must also be recognized 
as favorable for changes in race relations 
in America. From a humanitarian point 
of view it would be preferable to ignore 
or reject international power competi- 
tion as a factor in the resolution of a 
domestic problem of social ethics. We 
nonetheless live in a real world in which 
sometimes, or maybe too often, humani- 
tarian and ethical considerations are 
subordinated to more “practical” deter- 
minants of social progress. 


‘Unstable equilibrium’ reflected 


In any discussion of complex social 
problems, the very demands for clarity 
in communication lead to over-simplifi- 
cation. The total picture is not as clear 
as the above enumerations of liabilities 
and assets would suggest. There are 
many factors which at present cannot 
‘be classified, even roughly, either as 
positive or negative forces. These are the 
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confused, ambivalent, controlled, or 
blocked forces in our society. Their ex- 
istence and general ineffectiveness reflect 
the present complexity and unstable 
equilibrium of the larger social problem. 
Recognizing that there are some excep- 
tions, I would place the following groups 
in this question-mark category: 

1. Professional educators and their na- 
tional organizations: These groups who 
are most directly concerned with the 
problem of public school desegregation 
have been conspicuous by their silence, 
ambiguity, or equivocation on this is- 
sue. 

2. Church organizations: The 
churches and their denominational or- 
ganizations have passed many resolutions 
against segregation and in favor of the 
United States Supreme Court. They have 
not yet developed an effective and sys- 
tematic program for implementing their 
resolutions and helping to bring about 
a single desegregated public school in a 
given community. A notable exception to 
this is the work of the Catholic Church 
in the desegregation of its schools. 

3. Southern labor unions: The di- 
lemma of the American labor move- 
ment on the issue of civil rights is 
focused by the fact that leaders of south- 
ern labor organizations appear to be 
naive lambs who seem perfectly willing 
to play in the cages of carnivorous lions 
because they are obsessed with the im- 
portance of color as a crucial factor in 
the organization of society. Labor leaders 
are on the executive committees of white 
citizens councils, sharing responsibilities 
with known anti-labor personalities. The 
threat which this poses to the whole 
American labor movement may require 
some drastic action from national labor 
leaders. 

4. From the point of view of a Negro, 
the northern white liberal appears con- 
fused, ambiguous, and often blocked by 
his own guilt. Frequently it seems as if 
to him the problems of the Negro are 
expendable or to be given secondary or 
tertiary priority. Except in rare individ- 
ual cases, the liberal white cannot be 
expected to feel the same sense of ur- 
gency which the Negro victim himself 
feels in his desire to be free. Clearly the 
Negro needs alliances with dependable 
allies as he battles for his rights. He 
cannot, however, at this juncture of 
American and world history accept of- 
fers of help or friendship which are 
conditioned by arbitrary limitations on 
how much of his rights he should de- 
mand. He cannot accept friendly advice 
which would lend to compromise of his 
rights; nor can he now permit his white 
liberal friends to bargain or intercede for 
piecemeal rights or to determine the 
pace of his liberation. The Negro de- 
mands the rights and responsibilities 
shared by other American citizens now 
and without arbitrary limitations. He de- 
sires no more than any other citizen of 


a state or the nation receives by lawful 
right. He will not willingly accept any 
less. He will not be coerced or intimi- 
dated to do so by the bigots; nor can he 
be cajoled or bribed by his liberal white 
friends. 

If this description is accurate it may 
well mark a new, delicate, and, I believe, 
more mature stage in the relationship 
between Negroes and liberal whites. 
Northern and southern liberal whites 
must be prepared to accept the Negro 
as a partner in the struggle for general 
social progress. He will not, because he 
can not, any longer accept subtle patron- 
age and condescension. The struggle at 
this stage of complexity is no longer a 
struggle to be free of the bondage of the 
body—it is a struggle for complete hu- 
man dignity. Clearly this is a struggle 
which cannot be won “overnight.” It 
does require changes in perspective of 
whites and Negroes. Given the under- 
standing and the goodwill which could 
always be taken for granted among lib- 
erals, it is a struggle which will be suc- 
cessfully resolved. . 


A meeting ground for action 


There are at present areas in which 
whites and Negroes can cooperate in an 
effective action program. For example, 
it is necessary to keep the issues clear 
and to meet the racists’ propaganda with 
clarity and facts. Among the things 
which must be clarified is the fact that 
the racial issue is an asvect of the larger 
issue of civil liberties. If the rights of 
Negroes can be abridged with impunity, 
the rights of all Americans are weak- 
ened and in jeopardy. This fact is un- 
related to positive or negative attitudes 
toward Negroes. 

There must be a program to insure 
the right of the Negro to vote and pe- 
tition his government without fear for 
his personal safety as he exercises these 
rights. This must be guaranteed and 
protected by Federal law enforcement 
officers if it is not protected by the state. 

There should be a program to protect 
the rights of southern whites to dissent 
and express an opinion contrary to the 
opinions of the extreme racists without 
running the risks of reprisals, intimida- 
tion, or threats to their personal safety. 

Finally, I believe that the next step 
in the legal approach to civil rights 
should be the bringing of taxpayers’ 
suits to enjoin the southern states and 
public officials from using public funds, 
which include taxes paid by Negroes, for 
the purpose of withholding from the 
Negro his adjudicated civil rights. If 
certain whites desire to keep the Negro 
in an inferior status they should be will- 
ing to pay for this luxury with their 
personal funds. Public funds should not 
be used in order to aid one group of citi- 
zens in their attempts to impose or main- 
tain shackles upon another group of citi- 
zens. 
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It is my personal belief that effective 
desegregation will take place in these 
southern states within the next five years. 
It is always risky to play the role of 
prophet. However, a tough-minded ap- 
praisal of the relevant social forces 
would seem to lead to this conclusion. 
Furthermore, if such desegregation does 
not occur within that period of time, 
then the south and the nation would 
have retrogressed. I do not believe that 
Americans will permit this to happen. 

When Negroes and whites are suc- 
cessful in obtaining an America free of 
the stigma of racial segregation they will 
have made a major contribution in 
strengthening our nation; they will have 
obtained a victory for white, black, yel- 
low, and brown people throughout the 
world; and they will have demonstrated 
that truly important social victories can 
be obtained with the weavons of reason, 
intelligence, and courage—that force 
and bloodshed are unnecessary and ar- 
chaic. 


Not alone 


(Continued from page 9) 

Other ways in which planets may form, 
other than this collisional process, are 
recognized. The contraction of protostars 
out of the hypothetical primieval gas, 
giving birth on the way to protoplanets, 
is now an evolutionary process widely 
accepted. The disruptive-collision theory 
has also been much favored; but the stars 
are now so widely dispersed that colli- 
sions would be exceedingly rare, so very 
unlikely that we might well claim 
uniqueness for our planetary system and 
ourselves. 

The expanding universe discovery, 
however, has shown the crowded condi- 
tions when our earth was born. 

Passing over details we state the rele- 
vant conclusion: millions of planetary 
systems must exist, whatever the methods 
of origin (not including’ the superna- 
tural). Planets may well be the common 
heritage of all stars except those so situ- 
ated that planetary bodies would be swal- 
lowed or cast forth through gravitational 
action, 

Remembering our ten to the power of 
twenty [10°] stars and the high prob- 
ability of millions of planets with suitable 
chemistry, dimension, and distance from 
their nutrient: stars, we are ready for the 
question “on some of these planets is 
there life? Or is that biochemical opera- 
tion strangely limited to our planet, num- 
ber three in the family of a run of the 
mill star, in the outer part of a galaxy 
that contains a hundred thousand million 
other stars, and this galaxy but one of 
millions already in the records? Is life 
thus restricted? Of course not, and we 

can accept its wide dispersion still more 
confidently when our third factor is in- 
dicated. 

To put it briefly: accom and 
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microbiology, with assistance from geo- 
physics, astronomy, and other sciences, 
have gone so far in bridging the gap be- 
tween the inanimate and the living that 
we can no longer doubt but that when- 
ever the physics, chemistry, and climates 
are right on a planet, surface life will 
emerge and persist. This has long been 
suspected by scientists but the researches 
of the past decade in the field of macro- 
molecules have made it unnecessary 
longer to postulate miracles and the 
supernatural. Oparin, Haldane, and 
many others have of late contributed 
important thoughts and experimental 
evidence. No, we are not alone. 
The astronomical demonstration of the 


great abundance of stars naturally leads 


to the belief that countless planets have 
had long and varied experience with bio- 
chemical evolution. Thousands of kinds 
of animals are known to develop neu- 
rotic complexes, that is “intelligence,” it 
comes naturally. And there we must end 
with the simple but weighty statement 
that there is no reason in the world to 
believe that our mental stature hasn’t 
been excelled by sentient beings else- 
where. I am not suggesting of course that 
Home is repeated. There are millions of 
variations on the animal theme. 

In conclusion, it is probably unneces- 
sary to point out the relevance to philos- 
ophy and perhaps religion of this fourth 
adjustment in man’s view of himself and 
the galaxies. 


. 


Literary jackpot 


(Continued from page 3) 
to “systematize” and “explain” the Witnesses. 
Quotations of letters from President Eisen- 
hower’s mother on her affiliation with the 
Witnesses show a “native” American distrust 
of religious denominations and a literalistic 
reliance on a stern Biblicism. 

Yet, the critical scholar is not the reader- 
ship of Mr. Cole. For example, while he de- 
velops attractively many new evidences on 
Russell—his trials and hopes—he fails in 
any way to document his findings. Those 
who know the sources rather well may fail 
to remember any objective sources for much 
in this book which passes as asserted fact. 
Again, the historio-religious background of 
the Witnesses, even the American situation, 
is grossly simplified and at several points 
seriously distorted. The statistics presented 
have no note of caution attached to them; 
apparently they are presented as accurate 
simply because the Witness Olpanizeian de- 
clares them to be so. 

On the whole, this book presents a lack 
of critical approach to the Witnesses by 
Cole coupled with an ability to secure 
masses of information previously denied to 
objective researchers. 
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needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service training emphasizes 
counselling, educational and community 
leadership. : 


For information and _ catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


Vegeta for the CHURCH 


Altars 1 Pews [) Organs 
Flags ([) Lighting Fixtures 


Visual Aids () Bibles 
Folding Chairs and Tables 
Sterling and Brass Ware 
Stained Glass Windows 
Books of Remembrance 


Bells, Van Bergen bells 
from Holland 


Bao Ge 


Check above items in which you are 
interested and write for FREE catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8&8, MASS. 
Tel. CApitol 7-2150 


KING'S CHAPEL, founded in 1686. Rey. Joseph Barth, kas 


ister. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister Emeritus, Sunday servi 
11 A.M. Open daily 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. All are welcome, 
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